











ROBERT BELLARMINE, SCHOLAR 
AND SAINT 


Il. 


OBERT BELLARMINE’S life is a record of re- 
R nouncements. When he was young his heart leaped 

up, responsive to the challenging beauty of the world. 
Poetry wooed him, and music and the glamour of his native 
places, with their wistful and stirring memories of the long 
ago. But God's voice broke the spell of all these dear en- 
chantments and won him to a grander enthusiasm. He loved 
his new great ministry with all his heart, and men whom 
his holy eloquence had kindled said that this was indeed 
the business for which he was born. Then, just when his 
splendid gifts of oratory were ripening fast, obedience 
silenced him for ever. He was told to study the writings of 
the great heretics, “to go into the land of Egypt ” and dwell 
in close company for years with the ghostly enemies of all 
that he held dearest on earth. What a task was this for a 
sensitive, loving, loyal, soul like his! But Father Bellar- 
mine pleased not himself. He took the sweet and bitter 
with equal thanks, and never looked behind or held any place 
in his wonderful memory for regrets. God's will was his 
wisdom, and he turned to his new work as if nothing else in 
the world could please him half so well. He became a 
great scholar, but a scholar with a difference. The love of 
books and the eager passion to understand the past were 
pressed into the service of his ideal. He hedged his labours 
round with God, and so his learning and his love grew great 
in intimate communion, with no conflicting claims to break 
their harmony. Even dusty tomes and dead documents. 
could help in weaving the purposes of Heaven. As time 
went on he learned more and more to love his scholar’s 
craft, and then once again the call for renouncement came. 

It was in 1589. The Wars of the League were devastat- 
ing France. Very soon Henry of Navarre would be thunder- 
ing at the gates of Paris, and there was the terrible pros- 
pect of heresy capturing the most Catholic of European 
thrones. Pope Sixtus had excommunicated Henry, but 
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Sixtus was a strong man and had a liking for strong men. 
Henry was such, and had other redeeming qualities too, and 
the great vehement Pontiff often thought wistfully what a 
splendid ally this dashing cavalierly Béarnais would make. 
Force had failed: he would try what policy could do. So 
Cardinal Gaétani, the Pope’s ablest lieutenant, was dis- 
patched to the scene of action, and with him went Father 
Bellarmine as his confidential adviser and theologian. They 
had a perilous journey, and narrowly escaped an ambush 
’ that would have been the destruction of them all. Bellar- 
mine’s fame had preceded him to France, and admirers 
trooped in from every side to see the great man of whom 
they had heard so much. They expected to find a very 
august and solemn personage, and were immensely surprised 
when a very friendly unassuming little man came out to 
greet them. “And so ¢his is the great Bellarmine!” they 
whispered to one another, almost unable to believe their eyes. 

The legation reached Paris in January, 1590, just before 
the investment began. There, for eight terrible months, 
they remained cooped up, and in Bellarmine’s laconic phrase, 
“did practically nothing, but suffered a lot.”” They lived 
mostly on dog’s flesh; but once a kindly legate from Spain 
sent the Cardinal and his retinue a present “of a certain 
part of his slaughtered horse.” Father Bellarmine himself 
never seemed to care what he ate or whether he ate at all. 
He had a meat that others knew not of. One who paid him 
many visits at this time tells us that, no matter what hour of 
the day he came, he always found Father Robert on his 
knees. Nor was the mission quite so fruitless as his humility 
would have us believe. A letter which he addressed in the 
Cardinal's name to the Bishops of France averted a threaten- 
ing schism. And he even won the friendship and admiration 
of King Henry by his wise and prudent counsels to the 
citizens in their distress. Unlike most scholars, he proved 
himself to be a great man of affairs. Indeed, at one time 
there was question of withdrawing him from his studies alto- 
gether and employing his wonderful tact and halance of 
judgment in the stormy political sphere. In 1582, Father 
Parsons tried hard to get him appointed Italian tutor to 
the young King James of Scotland. Two years later the 
King of Poland was clamouring for this most level-headed 
of counsellors at Warsaw. He didn’t go then, but in his 
old age wrote, by request, for the son of another Polish king, 
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a beautiful and wise little book on 7he Duties of a Christian 
Prince. Plato's fair dream of the ideal king would have 
all come true if Father Bellarmine had had his way. 

On the journey back from France he fell dangerously ill 
at Meaux. For the third time he very nearly died. But 
there was amazing vitality in that little, crooked, hard-used 
frame of his, and after being carried on a stretcher for a 
week, he got upon his horse and jogged along gallantly with 
the rest. Nor was this his first taste of the hardships of 
war. While Professor at Louvain he had to fly in disguise 
from the dour soldiery of William the Silent, and had plenty 
of adventurous thrills during his wanderings. Later on, on 
his way back to Italy from Flanders, he fell in with a party 
of heretics who were making the same journey. They would 
cheerfully have murdered a Jesuit at sight, but Father 
Bellarmine looked anything but that. He cut quite a dash- 
ing figure in his soldierly “ make-up,” with pistols and sword 
all complete, and could swagger and crack a merry joke 
with the best of them. They were all charmed with this 
new, gay comrade and asked him his name. “Francesco 
Romulus,” was the reply. “A great name that,”’ they 
laughed, “and one of good omen.” So they there and then 
elected him captain of the company. He was glad, and 
told them that since he was their captain it would be his 
duty to reconnoitre occasionally and make sure that the way 
was clear. Then, when they came to a likely bit of road 
with plenty of bends in it, they got orders to slow down 
and await their captain’s return. And Bellarmine, setting 
spurs to his horse, was off, and out of sight like a flash, to 
say his Office or pray with a quiet heart to God. When 
they reached Genoa he bade his new friends a merry good- 
bye, saying he had to call on some people he knew in the 
town. Next day, his late fellow-travellers wandered by 
chance into the church of the Society, and there, sure enough, 
was Signor Romulus, the gay and debonair, metamorphosed 
overnight into a Jesuit and actually saying Mass! 

While Father Bellarmine was away in France serving 
and suffering in the interests of the Pope, a strange thing 
befell him at home. Sixtus repaid his devotion by plac- 
ing the first volume of the Controversies on the Index, on 
account of some opinions it contained restrictive of the tem- 
poral jurisdiction of the Holy See. These opinions are the 
trite commonplaces of theology to-day. Sixtus died before 
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the promulgation of his new Index, and the next Pope 
ordered the immediate deletion of the illustrious Jesuit’s 
name. 

On his return home, Father Robert took an active and 
prominent part in preparing for the Press the edition of 
the Vulgate which the Church has used ever since. Pope 
Sixtus had brought out an edition of his own shortly before 
his death, but it was full of mistakes, due largely to the 
indiscreet intervention of the Pope himself in the work of 
preparation. In less than a year from the death of Sixtus, 
three Popes had come and gone. Clement VIII. was elected 
in 1591, and Bellarmine at once pointed out to him the evil 
consequences that might result if the Bible of Pope Sixtus 
were to become widely known. At the same time, he took 
a typical saint’s revenge on the great Pontiff who had 
wronged him. He used all his efforts to shield the name of 
Sixtus from the cavils of his many enemies. He dissuaded 
Pope Clement from publicly prohibiting the ill-edited Vul- 
gate and advised him strongly not to undertake a fresh re- 
vision, but rather to correct the faulty one and reprint it under 
Sixtus’s own name. These generous counsels prevailed, and 
Father Bellarmine was the soul of the new Commission ap- 
pointed by Clement. He wrote with his own hand the Pre- 
face which our Latin Bibles still retain and in it covered up 
the mistakes which Sixtus had made with kind and reverent 
skill. But this charitable reticence was to cost him dear. 
One distinguished writer said, in 1904, that it had cost him 
his canonization, but to-day we know, happily, that he was 
altogether wrong. The controversy which the Preface, and 
some remarks in the Autobiography, evoked is centuries old, 
and much too intricate to chronicle here. The gist of it is 
this: did Bellarmine tell a lie to shield the memory of a 
great and much maligned man? Cardinal Passionei, the 
most terrible of the “ Devil’s Advocates ” opposed to Bellar- 
mine’s beatification, pleaded with rancorous eloquence that 
he did. But Benedict XIV., the reigning Pope, had been 
a Promotor Fidei himself, and, knowing the tricks of the 
trade, he felt for his snuff-box and took a great big pinch 
when Passionei’s tirade was in full blast.1_ Déllinger, in 
later days, could add nothing to Passionei’s arguments. This 


t Benedict’s admiration for the life and character of Bellarmine appears 
over and over again in his great treatise on Beatification and Canonization, ¢.g., 


Ill. xxii. n.7; xxiii. n. 7, 10, 16, 20. 
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is the only serious charge ever lodged against Bellarmine’s 
fair name, and it has been shown over and over again to lack 
any solid foundation.* 

At this time Father Robert was “Prefect of Spiritual 
Things ’’ to the Jesuit Community in Rome, and guided the 
marvellous boy Aloysius in his impetuous flight to God. 
When, many years later, his own turn came to die, he ex- 
pressed a great longing to be laid to rest at the feet of 
Aloysius, “once my dear ghostly child.” In 1592 he was 
made Rector of the Roman College, the first of that long 
cursus honorum which awaited him, and which he hated with 
all his humble soul. But there was one compensation: his 
charity could now have its fling. The records left by those 
who lived under him ramble on with endless delight in 
telling of his kindness. The nobility and unconscious good- 
ness of his heart shines through all the little stories of his 
plots and schemes to make others happy. We are told that 
he rarely left his room so as to be always at their disposal. 
And it was the barest of rooms—not a thing in it but his hard 
bed, his wash-stand, a plain table, and two uncomfortable 
chairs. He wouldn’t even own a holy picture or a blessed 
medal. Here he used to sit for hours on end, the mighty 
scholar, the apologist whose fame had reached to the ends 
of the earth, copying out little bits of music or transcribing 
notes for some one in the house who wanted them. He was 
never the least little bit fussed or cross, and though he could 
be stern at times, his anger, say the chroniclers, was felt 
to be only the urgency of affectionate concern. But the 
records become most enthusiastic of all when they relate 
how he used to treat the sick. He “mothered” them, like 
his Father Ignatius, who would sell the very vessels of the 
sanctuary to buy dainties for his ailing sons. They said 
he was Ignatius born again. He had a hawk’s eye for signs 
of wear and tear, and when they showed, a holiday was 
the certain prescription. He used often to pack off one or 
other of the hard-worked Brothers for a “week-end” at 
Frascati or Tivoli, and then regularly took the vacant place 
in kitchen or scullery himself. Sympathy and kindliness 
had become as natural to him as the beating of his heart. 
It was only to himself that he showed no mercy. He was 
up every morning at the fearsome hour of three that he 
might have extra leisure to commune with God. His health 

* Cf. Le Bachelet: Bellarmin et la Bible Sixto-Clémentine, C. 4itme, 
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was atrociously bad, but that did not prevent him fasting 
two days every week. And he practised many other quiet 
austerities too, that even his closest friends did not guess. 
Those about him only knew the sweet chivalry of his rule, 
his friendliness and good nature, which could never resist 
any little joke that might enliven the humdrum details of the 
day. No wonder they loved him so dearly.’ 

Father Bellarmine’s next post (1594) was to be Provin- 
cial of Naples. Blessed Bernardino Realini summed up the 
impression he made at this time in a brief phrase of his 
diary: Veramente un gran santo. Three years later he was 
summoned to Rome to fill the office of Theologian to the 
Pope, made vacant by the death of Cardinal Toletus. At 
Clement's request he wrote his two famous Catechisms, works 
more often translated than any other book except the Bible 
and the /mitation of Christ. He wrote a treatise on In- 
dulgences too, and several less important brochures to meet 
the controversial needs of the hour. He was as happy as 
the day is long in his new post. His dear and lifelong 
friend, Baronius, ‘the brother of my heart,’ was near him. 
“We two,” wrote the great oratorian, “ were like David and 
Jonathan.”” The Pope, too, loved and valued him more than 
any man in Rome. But best of all, he was a Jesuit and a 
private one at that; for his Rectorship of the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary didn’t count for much. All his life long his love 
for the Society was nothing less than a passion. He would 
have died gladly rather than break the least of its Common 
Rules. Then suddenly, in the midst of his happy toils, came 
disaster. 

On March 3, 1599, the Holy Father notified him officially 
that he had been made Cardinal, and at the same time for- 
bade him under any pretext to leave the house until he re- 
ceived further instructions. Clement knew his man. Poor 
Father Bellarmine was at his wit’s end and hastily sum- 
moned the other Fathers in the house to a council of war. 
But nothing could be done. Other Popes had thought of 
making him Cardinal, but he had a way with him and man- 
aged to stave off the evil day. Now at last he was caught. 
Clement was inexorable, and tears and entreaties were no 


* It was while he was Rector that Father Bellarmine was appointed by the 
General to revise the Ratio Studiorum. That famous document owes to his 
urgent suggestion one of its most significant provisions, viz., the primacy 
of St. Thomas in all the sacred studies of the Society. 
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longer of any avail. The alternatives were the purple or 
excommunication. He went to the clothing ceremony as 
a condemned man goes to the scaffold, and stared at the 
gorgeous robes with woeful fascination till the Pope’s per- 
emptory command woke him from his sad reverie. Never 
till his dying day did he forget the bitterness of that hour. 

In his new life, Cardinal Bellarmine, as we must now call 
him, changed only his dress. He was a Jesuit in black 
before; people began to call him the “red Jesuit’’ now. 
He never learned to appreciate the honours thrust upon him. 
“Vain shadows of glory,” he called them, “ as unsubstantial 
as a puff of the wind.” He kept up all the austerities of his 
previous life and even added others. In the depths of the 
bitter Roman winter he would not permit a fire to be lighted 
in his room. He lived as poorly as his unloved dignity 
would possibly permit. Many princes and wealthy nobles 
pressed gifts upon him, but all were gently refused. Of the 
revenues that came to him from the Holy See not a penny 
remained at the end of the year. Anything over, after pro- 
viding for the bare necessaries of life, he gave to his beloved 
poor. 

The friendship between the great Pope and his unwilling 
Cardinal is one of the romances of Church history. We are 
reminded of the dear relations that existed between St. 
Bernard and Eugenius III. He wrote for Clement, at his 
very special request, a beautiful memoir on the principal 
duty of the Vicar of Christ. Passionate love and loyalty to 
the Holy See breathe in its every line. But, alas, a cloud 
was soon to come between those two close friends. The 
Dominicans and the Jesuits were at war in those days. It 
was a long war and a fierce war, and its echoes are with us 
yet. It is technically known as the Controversy, de Auxiliis 
because it was all about the “helps” or graces God gives 
to men, and their relation to that ultimate puzzle of philo- 
sophy, the freedom of the human will. At times the roar of 
battle swelled so high as to frighten even the mighty King 
of Spain. By the year 1602, Pope Clement was sick and 
tired of the whole miserable unedifying business. It had 
lasted nearly fourteen years, and as far as anyone could see, 
might go on for another four hundred if something were not 

* “His Holiness . . . commanded him under pain of excommunication, latae 


sententiae, to plead no more excuses.”—Letter of Very Rev. Fr. General 
Claudius Acquaviva to the whole Society, March 6, 1599. 
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done. Clement determined to settle the question by an 
authoritative decree. Bellarmine, his right-hand man and 
chosen confidant, told him plainly that such a course was 
not wise, and hinted, with a mischievous twinkle, that pos- 
sibly Clement's specialized training in Canon Law was not the 
best preparation for the untying of such a complicated theo- 
logical knot. He suggested to the Pope that the best plan 
would be to forbid sternly the vocabulary of abuse, but to 
let each Order support its own positions, by as many honest 
and gentlemanly syllogisms as it could find. Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s solution was eventually adopted, but for the 
present the Pope was obstinate, and began to find that his 
dear and learned friend was somewhat in the way. What- 
ever the reason, he suddenly appointed him to the vacant 
Archbishopric of Capua and consecrated him with his own 
hands in April, 1602. 

The new Archbishop set out for his huge diocese a few 
days later, and spent there three of the happiest years of 
his long life. It would need a volume to tell the story 
of those three crowded years. He put his books and his 
pen away: the souls of men and women were to be his one 
study now. He preached and exhorted in season and out of 
season, and thought no expense of time and toil too great 
if he could win.one more lover for God. He was constantly 
on the rounds from one church to another, to encourage 
his priests, to inspire his flock, to teach little children their 
catechism. But his heart went out with especial tenderness 
to all who were in distress. He kept open court for the 
poor, and appointed a special committee with a duty to hunt 
out the unfortunates whose gentle breeding made them 
ashamed to come. He was always hard up because he gave 
everything away. One day a poor man called in his absence, 
but there wasn’t a single thing to give him. When he heard 
the story later he was greatly distressed and reproached his 
almoner. ‘“ But your Eminence, what could I do?” the man 
pleaded. ‘‘ You could have sold my horse,” said Cardinal 
Bellarmine. On another occasion he gave a poor man his 
episcopal ring and told him to pawn it. Later on, when he 
got a little money, he bought it back stealthily under cover 
of the dark. He visited the poor constantly in their own 
homes, and brought with him everywhere help and healing. 
A thief once broke in and stole a little bag of gold that he 
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had amassed with careful thrift for his dear poor. The man 
was captured and brought before him. He bade the attend- 
ants and the police go away, and then he spoke to this erring 
son of his with such loving pity and gentleness as com- 
pletely to capture his heart. Before the man left his house 
he had settled a small income on him for life! The letter 
which he wrote at this time, at the Pope’s request, On the 
duty of Bishops to preach the Word of God, and the in- 
structions he put together for his nephew in 1612, On the 
duties of a Bishop, tell us very plainly where this good shep- 
herd learned his pastoral craft; because they are all full 
of Jesus and Him Crucified. 

In March, 1605, Cardinal Bellarmine was called to Rome 
to take part in the Conclaves that elected Leo XI., and 
shortly after, Paul V. To his horror he was very nearly 
elected himself, but St. Ignatius up in Heaven probably had 
his say. Paul V. kept him at Rome, and the Cardinal, true 
to his principles, insisted on resigning his Archbishopric first. 
He was made head of the Vatican library and soon found 
himself again busily engaged with the enemies of the Holy 
See. The Republic of Venice was the aggressor this time. 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, cynical and smart, led the attack in this 
new war of pamphlets, but he was no match for the great 
Cardinal, and the Venetian schism soon came to an end. 

In 1608, Bellarmine entered the lists against King James 
of England. This was the most famous of all his fights gro 
Christo et Ecclesia. After the Powder Plot, James imposed 
a new oath on all his Catholic subjects. He protested loudly 
that it was a purely civil test, but Paul V. did not think so 
and condemned it in two Briefs. Unfortunately the Arch- 
priest Blackwell sided with the King. Blackwell and Bellar- 
mine were old friends, and the Cardinal at once wrote him 
a long letter of friendly protest. The police seized this 
letter and copies of the two papal Briefs, and when James 
had read them, he got into one of his tantrums and decided 
to write a reply himself. He fancied himself as a theo- 
logian. His book, 7riplici Nodo, triplex Cuneus, appeared 
in February, 1608. It bore the Royal Arms on the title- 
page but no name, and Bellarmine, in his reply, determined 
to remain anonymous too. His Apologia was published as 
the work of Matthew Torti, his chaplain. James was clever 
enough to see that the Cardinal had made a terrible hash 
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of all his fine theology, and he lost his royal temper very 
badly indeed. His courtiers were all laughing up their 
sleeves. A few months later he published a revised and 
much enlarged edition of his 7riplici Nodo, this time adding 
his name and a pompous dedication “to the Roman Emperor 
and all other high and mighty and most excellent monarchs, 
Kings, Princes, States, and Free Republics of Christendom.” 
“IT must confess,” he wrote in his lordliest style, “‘ that I was 
never one to reckon a Cardinal fit antagonist for a King,” 
and then he goes on to make ill-mannerly remarks about 
Bellarmine’s family and his relations with the “traitor” 
Campion. ‘As for me,” wrote the Cardinal in his dignified 
reply, “I do not see what need there is to look in a theo- 
logical disputation for equality of ancestors.” Provided his 
people were honest and upright folk, he continued, he did 
not care a straw how lowly their rank might be. Of a 
Greater than His Majesty of England, men used to ask, “ Is 
not this the Carpenter’s Son?”’ The Cardinal flung back in- 
dignantly the taunt of traitor applied by the King to Cam- 
pion. The real traitor was the man who renounced the 
Faith for which his mother had died. Campion was no 
plotter but the very paragon of Heaven's chivalry, and 
BeJlarmine’s one regret was that he had not known him more 
intimately. He was proud and honoured that such a man 
had used his books and found them helpful. The Cardinal 
made a splendid defence of Father Garnett too. Indeed, 
he had always a very special place in his heart for the 
afflicted Catholics of England. He used to look after them 
when they visited Rome, and he was on intimate terms with 
many of the greatest among them.! 

The two small volumes written in reply to the hector- 
ings of King James are a kind of duodecimo edition of the 
Controversies, and make excellent reading even at the present 
day. 

Bellarmine’s valiant and unresting pen was next engaged 
on a great book, De Potestate Papae, in reply to the very 
learned Scotch Regalist, Barclay, who had taken up the gage 
for the House of Stuart. The Cardinal’s work caused tre- 


* Father Morris quotes a delightful letter from Bellarmine to Father John 
Gerard, thanking him for three little presents, “an English penknife, a little 
bone box, and three small tooth-picks.”” Once a poor Englishman who was 
very hungry presented himself at the Cardinal’s doors. It was dinner-time 
and the Englishman got the best part of his Eminence’s dinner. % 
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mendous excitement in Gallican countries, and had the 
honour of being publicly burnt by order of the Parlement 
of Paris. 

Age was stealing upon the Pope’s great champion now, 
but the last years of his life were as strenuous and crowded 
as all the rest. He was member of nearly all the Roman 
Congregations, and in this capacity obtained for St. Francis 
de Sales the confirmation of his new Order of nuns. He 
was brought into contact with Galileo too, and numbered 
that great astronomer among his friends. He showed great 
sympathy towards his theories, but held that the traditional 
interpretation of Scripture must stand until these theories 
were properly proved. One other work he was very anxious 
to see through before he died—the Canonization of St. 
Philip, who was the Father-in-God of his dear Baronius. 
He managed to steal away each summer from the press of 
business to make a month’s retreat among the Jesuit novices. 
That was his holiday. When his friends pressed him to 
leave Rome, with the other Cardinals during the hot season, 
he always refused, saying that it was just because the others 
were going that he elected to stay. He loved the “little 
solitudes of delight” which these annual exoduses left him. 
God then was his All in All. His five spiritual works were 
written at the conclusion of his yearly retreats, and were 
very soon translated into English. The last of them he 
called Zhe Art of Dying Well. He was now about to teach 
its lessons with better eloquence than words could ever make. 

The Pope permitted him to retire to the Novitiate for 
good in August, 1621, and there his last illness came on 
him very soon. It was of a piece with the rest of his life, 
all patience and gentleness and loving resignation to God. 
God was his one thought even in his delirium. Signore 
vorrei andare a@ casa mia, he was often heard to cry—“* Dear 
Lord, I would gladly go home.” We are told by one who 
was with him all through this last illness that his thoughts 
were constantly going back to his dear poor, whom he could 
never succour in person again. When Pope Gregory came to 
visit him the sick man greeted him with the Centurion’s touch- 
ing humility: Domine, non sum dignus ut intres sub tectum 
meum. As His Holiness was about to leave, the dying Car- 
dinal said to him, “ I will pray God to grant you as long a life 
as He has unto me.” “It is not his years but his merits I 
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need,” whispered Gregory as he turned away in tears. When 
Holy Viaticum was brought, he implored the General to let 
him leave his bed, and crawled on to the floor to receive on 
his knees the Master he had served so well. Years ago, 
at Cardinal Bellarmine’s urgent entreaty, Pope Paul V. had 
appointed September 17th to be the Feast of St. Francis’s 
Stigmata. That day had come round again, and as the 
dawn-light stole in through the sick-room windows, the great 
Scholar and gentle Saint, Robert Francis Bellarmine, went 
home.! 
JAMES BRODRICK. 


* The Cause of Cardinal Bellarmine’s Beatification was introduced in 1627, 
six years after his death, by Pope Urban VIII. During the three centuries 
that have elapsed since then, it was brought to the fore again, several times 
particularly under the great Pope, Benedict XIV. We may well ask then, 
why he was not officially declared a saint long ago. It was not lack of 
miracles, for such testimonies of Heaven abounded, but political reasons, very 
honourable indeed to the servant of God, which prevented it. Gallicans and 
Jansenists joined hands to oppose with bitter intrigue the triumph of the 
greatest “‘ Ultramontane " in history. 
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THE ATTACK ON CHRISTIAN 
MORALITY 


Death, my Saviour, my Lord 
Crowned, there is no more France. 
HE somewhat florid rhetoric of Swinburne sounds 
prophetic in these days. “ Je ne sais pas,” said a 
French historian a little while ago, “si la France 
vivra ou si elle mourra, mais ce que je sais bien, c’est que 
ses extrémités sont déja froides.” There is no exaggera- 
tion in this. The visitor to Paris may see upon the hoard- 
ings the sombre map prepared by the League “ Pour la Vie,” 
with its ghastly legend, “‘Plus de Cercueils que de Ber- 

ceaux "—‘‘ More Coffins than Cradles.” 

In spite of the curious declaration of Dr. Drysdale at a 
Neo-Malthusian conference last year that France is still 
over-populated, it is generally recognized in this country 
that France is seriously and rightly alarmed about the de-: 
cline of her population. Each set of statistics tells the same 
story with heavier emphasis. Unfortunately, however, the 
true inwardness of this question for France is not properly 
understood. English writers upon it do not see the ques- 
tion either steadily or whole. To the majority of them, if 
they sympathize with the French effort to arrest the decline, 
it appears wholly or mainly a military problem, an expres- 
sion of the natural desire of France not to see a potential 
enemy vastly outnumbering her at her gates. That certainly 
is one aspect of it, but not the only one, and the mischief 
of concentrating upon it is that it seems to point to an 
alliance between the Neo-Malthusian doctrine and the grow- 
ing anti-militarist sentiment of the Anglo-Saxon world. If 
populations are to be increased merely to provide “ cannon- 
fodder,” so men are apt to say, let us be prompt to put a 
limit to them. It is natural that, on the morrow of the great 
war, the military aspect of the problem should have a large 
place in the investigations and the propaganda of the ‘ Con- 
seil Supérieur de la Natalité et de la Protection de 1’En- 
fance,’’ which has been set up as a department of the Minis- 
tére de l’'Hygiéne. It was no doubt largely this aspect 
which made it possible to carry the law of July, 1920, under 
which Neo-Malthusian propaganda is punishable by fine and 
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imprisonment. In this matter the French revolt against 
Neo-Malthusianism is an expression of French nationalism. 
To represent it as the fruit of Catholic propaganda, as birth- 
controllers in this country have done, is ludicrous, as any- 
one must realize who studies the personnel of the movement 
and its literature. There is, however, a distinctively Catho- 
lic movement in France, concerned with much more than 
the increase of the population, and it is with that movement 
that this article wishes to deal. 

France, unhappily, is not a Catholic country to-day, in the 
sense that Catholic pressure could have the effect attributed 
to it by the leaders of the birth-control movement in Eng- 
land. There is, however, a sense in which France is radi- 
cally Catholic. I trust I shall not be misunderstood if I 
say that she is Catholic, even where she is not Christian. 
I have spoken with libres penseurs whose whole mode of 
thought and diction was steeped in the 90s of the Church. 
This fact is very interestingly recognized by a non-Catholic 
writer, M. Etienne Fournol, in his recent brilliant volume, 
Le Moderne Piutarque. He points out that French statesmen 
are all trained indirectly by the Jesuits, “ grands pédagogues, 
pédagogues des hommes et pédagogues des peuples,” and 
he attributes much of the misunderstanding amongst Allied 
statesmen, which has occurred since the Treaty of Versailles, 
to the “diversité pédagogique.” 


Lorsque nos hommes d’Etat qui, sortis presque tous de l’Uni- 
versité, et par 1a, disciples indirects des Péres de la Compagnie 
de Jésus, rencontrent des puritains comme le président Wilson 
ou M. Lloyd George, ils ont toutes les peines du monde &a se 
mettre d’accord sur des objets pour lesquels ils étaient disposés 
il y a peu d’années a sacrifier leur pays et eux-mémes. 


It is one result of this difference, whether it be racial 
or pedagogic, that the whole controversy on sexual morals 
is much more clearly defined in France than here. The 
Catholic tradition is understood even when rejected. The 
definition is clearer on both sides. The sentimental eroticism 
with which the book market has been deluged here could 
not possibly get the same reception on the other side of the 
Channel. A French writer might produce a book definable, 
in words used in a recent legal action by Dr. Mary Scharlieb, 
as ‘‘materialistic, carnal, hedonist and altogether pagan,” 
but he would know that he was incurring these charges 
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and would not attempt to justify himself on grounds of Chris- 
tian morality. He would not dream of saying, as the 
authoress of Married Love said the other day in the witness- 
box, “I am a Christian.” Moreover, to try to imagine the 
leader-writer of Ze Temps or L’Echo de Paris commenting 
on the case of “Stopes v. Sutherland and Another” with 
the ignorance of the moral issues displayed by some 
London editors, is to realize the difference between an atmos- 
phere in which logic rules and one given over to senti- 
mentality. 

Probably, however, the main difference lies in clearness 
of definition. At bottom, the French problem is our prob- 
lem, and there is everything to be gained by turning thought- 
fully to the clearer presentation of the issues as we find it 
in France. There is, as far as I am aware, no book ina 
European language which deals so comprehensively with the 
whole matter as Professor Paul Bureau’s monumental work, 
L'Indiscipline des Maeurs (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1921), and 
it is much to be desired that a translation of the book, or at 
any rate, parts of it, should be made into English. Pro- 
fessor Bureau, who holds a chair of Law and Sociology in 
Paris, is a Catholic. He is not a militarist, but, I believe, 
an associate of Marc Sangnier. What gives an added 
piquancy to his work is the fact that he is a Malthusian, a 
Malthusian of the oldest school. Malthus, it is sometimes 
forgotten, while he taught the necessity for restricting popu- 
lations, expressly attacked artificial methods of doing this 
as contrary to the moral law, and urged voluntary restraint. 
He held a certain economic theory, which may have been true 
or false—most economists now, I believe, reject it—and this 
theory is accepted by Professor Bureau as true. Hence the 
Professor is anxious to discourage any idea that there is any- 
thing in the authentic teaching of the Catholic Church 
which can be taken as an indiscriminate advocacy of large 
families. ‘‘ Our literature,” he writes, “‘ has committed a 
great fault in turning conjugal fecundity to derision and 
laughing at the mére gigogne; but virtuous moralists, ill- 
instructed, have committed another in allowing it to be 
thought that an indefinite and uncontrolled fecundity must 
be the ideal of the family of to-morrow, and that the families 
with most children always deserve the prizes.” If this warn- 
ing is necessary in France, where “race suicide” represents 
not rhetoric but sober fact, it is more than ever necessary 
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in this country where there is a grave danger that certain 
lines of argument may give the idea that those who combat 
the birth-controllers are indifferent to the misery of the slums 
and oblivious to the possibility of hyperfecundity. . 
But Professor Bureau is concerned with population only 
as part of a much bigger problem. He has called his book 
L’Indiscipline des Maurs. His aim is nothing less than 
the formulation of a coherent sexual ethic drawn from Catho- 
lic tradition. ‘*‘ Une seule issue,” he says, “ nous est ouverte, 
celle du retour 4 une morale sexuelle cohérente, volontaire- 
ment acceptée par l’individu, que ne serait d’ailleurs pas le 
dernier 4 en ressentir les immenses bienfaits.”. He is con- 
strained, therefore, to go to the root of the whole complex 
of modern ideas finding expression in the Neo-Malthusian 
movement and the many-sided attack upon the institution 
of marriage. For his chapter on the doctrinal basis of sound 
sexual morality he is able to find, as has been indicated, a 
much greater wealth of contrasted material in French litera- 
ture than an English investigator could find on this side. 
The romantic school in France, whether we like it or not, 
has left us in no doubt about its essential ideas. In plays, 
romances, polemics, one finds expressly stated the doctrines 
which Professor Bureau combats and would overthrow—an 
invocation of the right to personal liberty considered as in- 
alienable in itself, and an unchallengeable claim to self- 
chosen happiness. These are dominant expressions of a frank- 
ly egotistic philosophy—“ la recherche de notre moi trans- 
cendental.”” The romantic ideal that carnal love will justify 
all things—an idea not alien to sentimental literature in this 
country—has been expressed with far more explicitness in 
France. ‘I renounce all to love,” says a character in a play 
quoted by Professor Bureau, “because it is the only thing 
that counts in life.” That is the doctrine that runs like a 
leit moti? through modern romantic literature. The assail- 
ants of Christian morals in this country are usually less 
candid and correspondingly more dangerous. There is an 
apparent safeguard but a real peril in our English lack of 
logic. It is with contraceptualism and easy divorce as it is 
with socialism—we have produced a home-made article, com- 
pact of sentimentality. Many of the supporters of birth- 
control in this country are honest idealists, whose hearts 
assuredly do them more credit than their heads. But a 
morality which rests upon deficiencies of logic is very un- 
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stable. It will not survive a generation. Some time ago 
the present writer engaged in a controversy in a North 
London newspaper with one of the more extravagant advo- 
cates of birth-control. The lady, in the course of the con- 
troversy, introduced by implication the doctrine, more 
familiar on the Continent than here, of “the right to love.” 
The plea for sexual continence was rejected as parallel to 
a demand that people should abstain from food. The infer- 
ence from this in a country where one sex considerably out- 
numbers the other should be obvious enough. It leads 
straight to a conclusion which few even of our bolder birth- 
controllers would care to adopt explicitly. There is no such 
timorousness in France, and in Professor Bureau's pages we 
encounter a very striking quotation from a French provin- 
cial paper, Ze Lyon Républicain, which deserves to be pon- 
dered. Arising out of a crime passionnel, a writer in this 
paper asked whether society had not a duty to prevent such 
crimes by permitting the “ affamés d'amour ” to satisfy their 
needs, just as it prevented the violent acts of those whose 
stomachs cried out for food, by giving them bread and soup! 
“La solution du probléme,” observed the writer, “ est déli- 
cate.” Doubtless; but, assuming the “right to love,” it is 
hard to pick holes in the logic. 

This recognition of the doctrinal unity of attacks on the 
Christian sexual ethic is of practical importance. It saves 
us from falling into the fallacy which has ensnared some 
well-meaning people in this country of defending this or 
that measure of divorce on the ground that it will prevent 
wider extensions and even of supporting contraceptual prac- 
tices on the ground that they represent a lesser evil than 
abortion. Professor Bureau is able to show that during 
twenty-five years in which the practice of contraception has 
extended, the extension of abortion has been no less. In- 
deed, he tells us that there is now an absolute impunity for 
the abortionist, since “les mceurs ont aboli la loi.” The 
reason is obvious. Both results spring, as he says, from the 
same profound psychological state. As to divorce, the ex- 
pectations of the early “reformers ” were stated with much 
more precision in France than here, and the statistical refuta- 
tion has been proportionately more crushing. When Alex- 
andre Dumas, fi/s, and Alfred Naquet commenced their 
campaign, forty years ago, they contended that divorce 
would moralize marriage and have most beneficent effects 
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upon it, so that after the liquidation of the accumulated 
stock of old conjugal quarrels, one would see the annual 
figure of divorces drop to a very moderate and constant 
figure. How far these prophecies have been justified can 
be gathered from the tables given by Professor Bureau. In 
1884, when divorce began, the total of separations and 
divorces amounted to something under five thousand. The 
rise has been almost constant, and in the year before the 
war it was close upon nineteen thousand. Step by step the 
attenuation of the idea of marriage has gone on, until Pro- 
fessor Bureau is able to declare that no advocate or magis- 
trate will give him the lie if he says that before the war and 
for some years past they had arrived in practice at divorce 
at the will of one party. 

This leads to a very grave and important part of Profes- 
sor Bureau’s argument. It has been noted that for some 
time the figure of marriages has been going up in France, 
and the fact has given rise to surprise and satisfaction. The 
Professor shares neither the surprise nor the satisfaction. 
Before we are gratified at an increase in marriages, he says 
in effect, we must know what marriage is. If the idea has 
been “ defzcated to a pure transparency ’’—and it seems to 
come almost to that—there seems little enough reason for 
jubilation. 

Since in the actual state of the institution of marriage among 
us, it has been stripped by convention and by the law of the 
obligations that formerly gave it a moral and social value, one 
does not see why any adults should hesitate to accept the tie of 
marriage. . . . The law has suppressed indissolubility, and 
custom, developing the reform, has with the concurrence of the 
magistrature, admitted the principle of divorce by the will of 
one of the parties. . . . If the first movement to reform our 
Marriage institution, a movement that we ought to desire with 
all the ardour of our patriotism, should have the effect of 
diminishing the number of registered marriages, such diminu- 
tion would be in itself nothing to alarm us, quite the contrary. 


It follows that those who are going to combat the moral 
indiscipline in which we are asked to see—and who can doubt 
the soundness of the diagnosis?—the fons et origo mali, must 
face it with a coherent sexual discipline and with a cour- 
ageous doctrine of the responsibilities of married life. This 
leads to an examination of the various remedies which are 
proposed for the depopulation of France. They are familiar 
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to the political student. The family vote, the reduction of 
military service and of indirect taxation, and so on, are con- 
sidered by Professor Bureau. He admits their necessity, 
but insists upon their insufficiency. They do not touch the 
root of the problem. Indeed, unless they are very skil- 
fully handled, they may even accentuate it. The appeal 
must be made to duty, not to selfishness. “It is not the re- 
forms,” writes M. Edouard Jordan, “that will bring the 
children; the will to have the children will impose the 
reforms,” and he argues that effective reforms can only come 
from a country morally transformed. Clearly the appeal 
to selfishness is a dangerous weapon. In the most favour- 
able circumstances, children can hardly be made a paying 
proposition to the parents, and the wisest of French oppon- 
ents of racial suicide see that they have to change the ground 
of the argument. 

Pursuing this radical criticism, we are inevitably led to 
the closer examination of the precept of “early marriage ” 
so often advanced as a remedy for immorality. It is clear 
that unless the problem of marriage be squarely faced, we 
are here relying on a broken reed. It will be convenient 
to summarize Professor Bureau’s argument, which I have 
not found stated with the same thoroughness and clearness 
in any work published in this country. Take the case of a 
young man who finds the problem of continence and the 
restraint of his passions a difficult one. He is encouraged 
to marry in the belief that this will be an end of his diffi- 
culties. In the course of a few years he finds that his family 
is outrunning his capacity to support it. This is clearly 
no uncommon or far-fetched case. What is he to do? If 
we reject, as we are bound to do, the counsels of the Neo- 
Malthusians, we must counsel the exercise of a certain con- 
tinence in the marriage state. Thus he finds that, so far 
from having come to the end of his difficulties, he has ex- 
changed the problem of continence in the single state for 
the more complicated one of continence in married life. Is 
a degree of self-control in respect of marital rights an in- 
tegral part of the ethics of marriage? Professor Bureau 
argues that it is, and I do not see, having regard to the 
facts of life as they are and as we know them to be, how 
this can be challenged. It is, at any rate, part of the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Catholic Church, dating as far back 
as St.Paul. The Professor says, quoting in part from M. 
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Edouard Jordan, that it is necessary to warn young men and 
women that that which is in itself permissible, and even 
obligatory to the point of constituting one of the principal 
ends of marriage, is often in the circumstances imprudent 
and to be deprecated by reasons so strong that they have a 
force of moral obligation. ‘In every honest and reason- 
able married life there ought to exist a certain equilibrium 
between the courage of fecundity and that of continence. 
They are equally indispensable.” 

Professor Bureau has no difficulty in finding a consistent 
body of teaching in Catholic moralists in regard to married 
continence. He points out that, not only are the periods 
at which marriage may be solemnized restricted, but that 
during certain other times especially consecrated to re- 
ligious observances, “il était explicitement recommandé, 
voire méme prescrit, aux époux de ne pas réclamer l’acquitte- 
ment du devoir conjugal.” 

To complete the argument it remains only to show the 
necessary dependence of the sexual ethic which is recom- 
mended upon Christian dogma. It is not difficult to see 
how the first departure upon that road which leads to all 
the fallacies of the naturalist school may be taken without 
any conscious thought of materialism or of a return to 
paganism. It may be taken, indeed, in a mood of false 
idealism and shallow optimism. A belief in the natural 
goodness of the human heart, in the perfectibility by social 
development of the human race, is the credo of some of the 
best among us, and it leads direct to the doctrine of egoism, 
of unrestricted self-development, of the rightness of all that 
is “natural.” Neither the enormous force of the sex in- 
stinct, nor the supernatural character of the needful degree 
of control of that instinct, is properly understood by non- 
Catholic philosophers and politicians. This is the rock upon 
which their efforts always founder. Our descendants, Pro- 
fessor Bureau says in an impressive passage, will have learnt 
by hard experience, that if song is natural to the nightingale, 
it is not by a natural tendency of the same order that the 
purity of virgins, the fidelity of spouses, the fecundity of 
mothers is assured. These beautiful and good things, and 
many others, are not “natural” to man, and, in a sense, 
civilization and the critical spirit tend to eliminate them. 
Here, surely, there is a warning for our own country. Do 
Liberals—one does not use the word in the political sense 
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—trealize the extent to which, in their easy-going pleas for 
freedom of expression and in their reaction against Victorian 
restraints, they are playing with forces that may be too 
strong for them? Such a book as Professor Bureau’s, one 
cannot help thinking, would have a restraining effect on 
large numbers of thoroughly good people, non-Catholic but 
still Christian, who lend their active or tacit support to move- 
ments and tendencies the inner meaning of which they can- 
not have sufficiently thought out. Almost every English 
politician has some view of divorce; not one in ten has sub- 
mitted himself to the preliminary discipline of discovering 
what he means and intends by marriage. It was not a 
Catholic but a nineteenth-century zsthete who said that the 
great need of this country was that our sympathy should 
be less emotional and more intellectual. One realizes it in 
comparing English and French discussions of the sex ques- 
tion. On the face of it our position is the more enviable. 
We are less licentious. Our very lack of logic has been a 
safeguard. Can we depend upon it? The tide of sen- 
sualism and false ideas has made great headway, as the most 
casual survey of the booksellers’ windows, the most super- 
ficial reading of the newspapers, will assure anyone. Our 
defences are pitifully inadequate, and those who ought to 
be maintaining the defence are, with the very best inten- 
tions, assisting the attack. That is why the need is certainly 
not less urgent for us than for France that those to whom 
Catholics look for guidance should boldly disinter from text- 
books and formulate for popular consumption the prin- 
ciples of a coherent sexual ethic. It is clearly no use looking 
for it in non-Catholic circles, where they are prodigiously 
busy paving with good intentions a road of which the 
terminus is only too lamentably clear. 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 








THE FIRST MARTYR OF THE 
‘*POPISH PLOT,” WILLIAM STALEY 


AS justice ever been done to William Staley’s 
Heer He is not mentioned in the Catholic 

Encyclopedia, or, as far as I am aware, in any book 
of Catholic biographies, yet, undoubtedly, he was the first 
victim whose death was due to Oates’s Plot, though com- 
plicity in the Plot itself was not alleged against him. Bishop 
Burnet is not a contemporary historian who can be said to 
be favourable to Catholics, yet Burnet seems to be the only 
writer of the times who expressed horror at Staley’s death. 
And in this case, as the two witnesses—Scots both of them 
—upon whose false evidence Staley was condemned, were 
personally known to Burnet, his remarks deserve attention. 
Dr. Lingard accepted Burnet’s account of Staley without 
reserve, and so has Mr. Seccombe, in his history of Staley 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

A brief account of Staley is necessary before I draw atten- 
tion to a statement which indicates that further inquiry is 
necessary. 

Oates had brought in his old acquaintance in Spain, 
Bedloe, the sharper, directly after Godfrey's death, in order 
to swear that Godfrey had been murdered by “ Papists,” pre- 
ferably Jesuits. This was at the end of October, 1678. But 
a second witness was necessary to corroborate Bedloe, and 
so the wire-pullers of the Plot fixed upon Staley in the first 
instance. William Staley was a Catholic goldsmith, and 
everyone knew that goldsmiths were very much employed 
in the decoration of Catholic chapels as well as in furnish- 
ing the sacred vessels for use at the altar. Hence the selec- 
tion of Miles Prance, another goldsmith, after the attempt 
to drag in Staley as a witness had failed. Prance, it will 
be remembered, was not seized and imprisoned until the 
week before Christmas, 1678, and even then it took time to 
torture him into perjury. Staley was arrested on November 
15th, and executed on November 21st, as I shall show. 

William Staley (the name is also spelt “ Stayley” and 
“Stawley”) carried on business in Covent Garden, with his 
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father, John Staley, and the two kept a “running cash” for 
their clients, that is to say, were the equivalent of the bankers 
of a year or two later on. At any rate, the name of Richard 
Stayley of Covent Garden appears, in the list of goldsmiths 
who kept “running cashes,” in the first London Directory, 
that of 1672, so that in all probability Rich. Staley was 
William Staley’s grandfather. Prance, on the other hand, 
does not appear in the list, and it is fairly evident that he 
was not in the same social position as the Staleys. On 
Saturday, November 16th, the official newsletter writer, 
Henry Muddiman, remarked, “ One Staley, a young man, was 
lately taken into custody, having been accused of speaking 
treasonable words against his Majesty,” but said nothing 
more. Burnet gives the full account, and the newsletter is 
useful partly by way of corroboration of the date. Burnet 
says of a “vile man,” William Carstares, that while he was 
in London, “ looking about where he could find a lucky piece 
of villainy, he happened to go into an eating house in Covent 
Garden, that was over against the shop of one Staley, the 
popish banker, who had been in great credit, but was then 
under some difficulties ; for all his creditors came to call for 
their money. Staley happening to be in the next room to 
Carstares, Carstares pretended he heard him say, in French, 
that the King was a rogue and persecuted the people of God; 
and that he himself would stab him if nobody else would.” 

Burnet adds that the next morning Carstares and another 
man (Alexander Sutherland) went to Staley and told him 
what they would swear against him, “and asked a sum of 
money.” Staley resisted this attempt at blackmail, was 
arrested and tried “in five days.” 

“When I heard who the witnesses were,” continues Burnet, 
“I thought I was bound to do what I could to stop it. So 
I sent both to the Lord Chancellor and to the Attorney 
General [Sir William Jones] to let them know what profligate 
wretches these witnesses were. Jones, the Attorney General, 
took it ill of me that I should disparage the King’s witnesses. 
The thing grew public and raised a great clamour against 
me. It was said I was taking this method to get into favour 
at Court.” 

But, as usual, the Earl of Shaftesbury then intervened. 
“He said that we must support the evidence and that all 
those who undermined the credit of the witnesses were to 
be looked upon as public enemies.” 
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Staley was then offered his life if he would discover the 
plots of the papists. “He protested he knew of none and 
that he had not said the words sworn against him, nor any- 
thing to that purpose.” 

So Bishop Burnet, not very courageously, did nothing 
more. Sir William Jones, it should be added, was the prose- 
cuting counsel who managed the trials of the three poor men 
actually executed for murdering Godfrey ; and when he went 
to give the Lord Chancellor Finch an account of the con- 
viction, the Lord Chancellor asked him: “How did you 
answer such and such inconsistencies in the evidence? My 
lord, said Sir William Jones, I order’d the briefs, so that 
none of these things appeared. Which this person said 
brought an horror over his spirits.” ? 

What purports to be a reprint of the report of Staley’s 
trial is to be found in State Trials. It, however, is not 
accurate, and on comparison with the actual report itself, 
shows a very serious omission. His report was printed by 
Robert Pamlet, with the imprimatur of Lord Chief Justice 
Scroggs, before whom Staley was arraigned on November 
20, 1678. The two witnesses against Staley were William 
Carstares and Alexander Sutherland, who both professed to 
understand French and to have overheard Staley’s conversa- 
tion in that language with Bartholomew Fromaute, an old 
Frenchman to whom the incriminating words were said. 
These were: “ The King of England is a great heretic and 
the greatest rogue in the world, there’s the heart [striking his 
hand on his heart] and here’s the hand that would kill him 
myself.” And, “The King and Parliament think all is over, 
but the rogues are mistaken.”” The mext day after he had 
overheard this, Carstares added, “I apprehended him.” 
Sutherland said that he wrote down the treasonable words, 
but did not produce his memoranda. Staley protested and 
said that his remark was, ‘“ Here’s the hand and here’s the 
heart that would kill myself, not would kill him myself,” 
obviously referring to his business difficulties. Whereupon 
the Lord Chief Justice remarked: ‘“ What Jesuit taught you 
this trick? It is like one of them, it is the art and interest 
of a Jesuit so to do!” 

Philip Garret, a third witness, who did not understand 
French, corroborated generally. The defence is omitted in 


1 Roger North, Examen, p. 208. 
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State Trials as is the following important passage, intro- 
duced by the words “ Call a witness for the prisoner "— 


Prisoner. The old man to whom I spoke is not here. I had 
so short a notice of my trial I could not find him. 

Attor. Gen. . “ That old man hath been examined upon oath. 
The prisoner shall see the examination, if he please he shall have 
it read, if he will not I will not press to have it read” (!) (Here 
the examination being shown the prisoner, he gave it back to the 
Attorney General again, then the prisoner called for a witness 
who was present in court). 


Imagine a modern judge behaving in this way and com- 
pletely passing over the most important witness of all in 
this manner! Had Staley had the help of counsel, even in 
those days such a grave omission could not have taken place. 

Staley was visited in Newgate by the Rev. William Smith, 
the Ordinary, who in the following year wrote an “Account 
of the Behaviour of the 14 late Popish Malefactors,” and 
had the grace to admit that Staley utterly denied the speak- 
ing of the words for which he was condemned, but on be- 
ing told that his friend could or had deposed on oath that he 
did speak them, replied: “* Nay, if my friend will swear so 
much, it is probable that I might in the heat and extravagancy 
of passion utter them, though they were never intended in 
my heart.” Mr. Smith had a long theological discussion 
with Staley, in which he rehearsed all the articles of his own 
misbelief, but ends all with: “ Yet he spared me from going 
with him to the place of execution, for sane reasons.” 

Staley does not seem to have made any set speech at his 
execution. After all, he was a “young man.” On Thurs- 
day, November 2 Ist, the official newsletter said: “ This day, 
Staley, the son of Mr. Staley, the goldsmith in Covent Gar- 
den, was sentenced to be drawn, hanged, and quartered, he 
having spoke words expressing his resolution to take away 
the life of his Sacred Majesty.” On the 26th, said the news- 
letter of that day, “Staley was according to his sentence 
drawn, hanged and quartered at Tyburn. His deportment 
was such as became his condition. I do not find that he said 
much. He denied not the words, but seemed to have ex- 
cused any intent in him to have done the thing.” Thus all 
was over in eleven days. 

Another manuscript, entitled “ About the Plot. Exn. of 
Richardson, Keeper of Newgate,” dated November 26, 1678, 
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throws a little more light on the reasons why Staley was 
singled out: 

Capt. Richardson, keeper of Newgate, being sworn and 
examined, saith. 

That this deponent taking occasion often when William Staw- 
ley was in prison to bring the said Stawley to make fresh con- 
fession as he knew concerning this plot. And this deponent saith 
that Stawley told him that about two years since there were 
some Irish papists, that lived with the Venisian [sic] resident, 
did sometimes use to come to his shopp and would be very merry 
and sometimes said they hoped to see good times shortly. That 
he gave this deponent several lockets, set with diamonds, and 
rings in a bagg, saying “ Give these to my old man.” And offered 
this deponents man, as his man told him, one thousand pounds if 
he would let him make his escape. This deponent saith that he 
could hear nothing of his confession when he was at the gallows, 
but Dr. Lloyd was with him in the prison and Dr. Lloyd’s curate 
and Mr. Craford was with him all the time at his execution. W. 
Richardson. 


Two years and a half passed, and then Nathaniel Thomp- 
son, the Dublin printer who migrated to London just before 
the Plot, and was almost the only loyal journalist of the times, 
inserted a paragraph in his Zoyal Protestant, No. 151, for 
May 6, 1682, which runs as follows: 


A person falling dangerously ill there [in Scotland] he im- 
mediately sent for the bishop of Edinburgh, and made a large 
confession to him. The substance of which was, that whereas 
he had sworn against a goldsmith, Staley by name, for his speak- 
ing treasonable words against his Majesty, he did now confess 
that it was absolutely false, he not knowing of any such thing. 
For which he was now heartily sorry and begged God's pardon 
for the same, adding that the only inducement he had to swear 
him out of his life was for the lucre of £60, which was promised 
him for that service. The truth of this is attested by the bishop 
of Edinburgh and 4 or 5 Privy Councillors. 


John Paterson was Bishop of Edinburgh at that time. He 
has left a large amount of correspondence behind him, in 
Scotland, but it is not possible for an English research worker 
to obtain access to this. Perhaps some Scottish Catholic 
may be able to corroborate Nathaniel Thompson's story. 


J. G. MUDDIMAN. 
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THE POETRY OF ALICE MEYNELL 


T the risk of being taken for a wilful dealer in para- 
A dox I begin with the suggestion that in Mrs. Meynell 
a poet died young. It is true that in her a poet, also, 
survived, and grew in power with the advancing years. But 
it was not the same poet. It must be only by accident that 
the last of the Zarly Poems and the first of the Zater Poems, 
in the collected editions, illustrate this rather strange hypo- 
thesis. The former (“A Poet’s Fancies: Unlinked”) is not 
an especially favourable example of the younger poet's 
genius; but it tells of a coming cessation of song, and it 
contains the lines, 
To what, my art, shall I give thee in keeping? 
To the long winds of heaven? Shall these come sweeping 
My songs foregone against my face and hair? 


The latter is the famous “Shepherdess.” It has, of course, 
no reference to its writer or to her poetical ideals; yet one 
stanza might almost be considered as expressing these: 
She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap. 
She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep. 
The thoughts of Mrs. Meynell’s later poems are seldom 
little, and when they are, the grace and adequacy of their 
expression makes them worth while; but do they run and 
leap enough, and can poetry afford to be quite so circum- 
spect as are most of these finely phrased and delicately 
balanced essays in verse? And have not the great poets lost 
their souls in order to find them? 

Of all the qualities essential to great, even to true, poetry 
thought is the first. Poetry must have something to say, 
and it must be worth saying, and it must be adequately said 
from the side of pure mind. Here Alice Meynell’s poems, 
and especially her later poems, have their best commenda- 
tion. But there is another quality of poetry which (to be 
paradoxical again) is equally first. It is the quality of pas- 
sion. That movement, that excitation, which thought upon 
fine and worthy objects works upon the soul, must pass into 
the language of poetry, mould and dominate it, live again 
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in it. Modern psychologists belittle emotion as a thing 
purely of the body. Whatever is of the body is of the soul, 
and, anyway, emotion is of the very soul of poetry, which 
is never itself until these two elements of emotion and 
thought are welded as absolutely into one thing (while yet 
remaining distinct) as are the body and the soul of man. 
Neither must obscure the other, yet each must tend to take 
on the character of the other; thought must be disguised 
as emotion, emotion as thought. The offspring of this union 
is rhythm, the music of poetry. 

It seems to the present writer that in Mrs. Meynell’s later 
poems this marriage is never consummated. There is 
thought always, thought nearly always noble, occasionally 
fantastic and wilful, thought invariably given adequate intel- 
lectual expression by virtue of an intensely keen sense of 


word values. More than this: emotion is there too, strong | 


and resurgent; but it is not at home there; it is mistrusted, 
repressed, rapped over the head as something dangerous or 
hysterical. (Sometimes one almost feels that this repres- 
sion is paraded, is a pose.) When it is allowed to appear 
it appears as something visibly distinct from the thought 
of which it does not completely inform or transmute the 
expression: that remains almost purely intellectual. Per- 
haps this is why the rhythms are so difficult, so conscious of 
their balance, so “circumspect.”’ Of all the later poems the 
one which is the most notable exception from these strictures 
is a trifle (“Chimes ”), which one could imagine the author 
thinking doubtfully worthy of inclusion in the volume. We 
will quote it here as an illustration (not, we hope, a discon- 
certing one) of what has been said about the union of 
thought and emotion in poetry. Disconcerting it might be 
to a reader who supposes that poetical thought must always 
have a sharp outline. On the summits of poetry it never has. 
Brief, on a flying night, 
From the shaken tower, 


A flock of bells take flight, 
And go with the hour. 
Like birds from the cote to the gales, 
Abrupt—O hark! 
A fleet of bells set sails 
And go to the dark. 
Sudden the cold airs swing. 
Alone, aloud, 
A verse of bells takes wing 
And flies with the cloud. 
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This poem was obviously born of an emotional expexience 
into which thought entered as its instant complement; as 
a consequence its rhythm was determined before a pen was 
dipped, and how sure and inevitable the rhythm is! The 
poem sings itself to its own tune. Yet this piece stands 
out in the latter part of the volume with a character of its 
own, unique. In the early poems this “inevitableness ” of 
the form is constantly apparent because the poetic emotion, 
less schooled though it be and weaker if you will, is allowed 
to inform it. Read the “Letter from a Girl to her own 
old age” or “ Sceur Monique”’ immediately after almost 
any of the later poems, and (though we suspect the “Early” 
poems to have been a good deal worked over in later years) 
the distinction is unmistakable. 

Indeed these poems, and that just quoted, remind me that 
a sentence written above needs a certain emendation. It 
is not the “movement which thought works upon the 
soul” that gives birth to the truest and most spontaneous 
poetry. Rather the soul is first touched by what Gerard 
Hopkins named “ the keen delight that fathers thought,” by 
some influence that is higher or deeper than reasoning: a 
breath from Nature, an unresolved memory, a contact with 
kindred humanity; and these make to themselves a body 
of thought which gives them shape and substance, to which 
they in turn give the inspiration of poetic life. Poetry can 
come of the reverse process; but it will never, then, be at 
its best, breathe its own indefinable but authentic sounds. 
And it is by this reverse process, we consider, that most of 
Mrs. Meynell’s late poems were born. Take “ Veneration of 
Images ”: 
Thou man, first comes, whose wide arms entreat, 

Gather, clasp, welcome, bind, 


Lack, or remember; whose warm pulses beat 
With love of thine own kind:— 


Unlifted for a blessing on yon sea, 
Enshrined on this highway, 
O flesh, O grief, thou too shalt have our knee, 
Thou rood of every day! 
This poem, we should guess, was born of a general contem- 
plation, not of the shock encounter of some “ first-comer ” 
in the flesh. Or if so, the impulse was not quite strong 
enough to sublimate thought and language into poetry. If 
this poem be compared with “In Manchester Square” or 
with the first stanza of “A Modern Mother” the point will 
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be clearer. In each of these later poems the motive is per- 
sonal and concrete. 

But let us have done with depreciation; for, in view of 
what I must regard as a fundamental weakness in her poems, 
it is really disconcerting to see how very high placed it 
leaves their writer in the ranks of the moderns. I cannot 
pretend to be very extensively acquainted with “the Geor- 
gians,” but I have lately gone carefully through a certain 
modern anthology; and apart from the work of Walter 
de la Mare and a few other poets who are no longer living 
(and one amazing poem by Mrs. Fredegond Shove), there 
was nothing, as it seemed to me, that would put any of the 
numerous band within hailing distance of Alice Meynell. 
The fact is that the defect of her work’s quality on which 
we have insisted becomes very nearly a virtue when this 
work is laid beside that of most of her younger contem- 
poraries. By all means, if thought and emotion are not 
to lose themselves one in the other in an indistinguishable 
equality, let it be thought that dominates. That it should 
be so in a woman poet so much more conspicuously than 
in any other of the huge and not untuneful chorus of modern 
verse is (if one may safely say it) remarkable. It is in 
any case a matter to be grateful for, a real debt owing to 
her in the accounts of English literature; for she was strong- 
est where her contemporaries are weakest, and she has set 
up a standard that will doubtless have an increasing influ- 
ence now that she is gone from us. It is not only that always 
in her poetry she thought, but that always she thought nobly 
and of fine and noble things, fit for thought. She was also 
most successfully courageous in her expression of ideas 
difficult because high. Not easily would she allow that 
“fancies could break through language and escape’ when 
she had deemed them worthy of capture. And this power 
increased, if anything, till the very end; an end, an age, 
at which it is most rare for poets to be still writing. Good 
instances are “Beyond Knowledge” (a poem, too, that 
shares the quality admitted in “ Chimes ”) and the preceding 
piece, “ Christ in the Universe,” though to the present writer 
the thought of that poem is less sublime than Patmore’s 
contrary conviction. Indeed, this power was at times a pit- 
fall leading to a misuse of it for the sake of its exercise, as 
(I suggest) in “ Portugal, 1912,” “To Sylvia,” and per- 
haps “ Veni Creator" and “ To a Certain Rich Man” and 
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a few other pieces. And, as we have already said, there 
is more than thought in these poems; there is true emotion, 
for all that it is overborne by the thought or refuses to 
coalesce with it; there is wit, and high faith, and profound 
tenderness, and therewith a touching humility. The war- 
poems in particular are a monument to that womanly cour- 
age which was not the least of the nobilities evoked by the 
war. The closing stanza of the most moving of them 
(“Summer in England, 1914”) reminds us, too, that the 
poetry of this poet, as befitted her Faith, was always in 
Patmore’s phrase, “catholic and affirmative”; the inex- 
plicable “ Parentage” is the only exception. 

It will be expected, after the exordium to this paper, that 
something should be said precisely of the Early Poems. The 
most important word will be a repetition: that they are the 
work of a poet who died young. They are, observably we 
fancy, the work of a young poet, though it is very probable 
that they have all been carefully revised by the later poet. 
They are juvenilia; but, as a body of verse, they are un- 
questionably the most interesting and extraordinary juvenilia 
in the history of English literature. Their weakness is the 
converse of that of the second phase: emotion here is in 
excess, but there is thought too, and what delicate and 
penetrating thought; like that for instance of “The Young 
Neophyte,” with its metaphor of the Spring corn: 


Thoughts yet unripe in me I bend one way, 
Give one repose to pain I know not now, 
One check to joy that comes I guess not how. 

I dedicate my fields while Spring is grey. 


There is that truly poetical kind of description of Nature 
which somehow goes behind the outward forms and colours 
and seizes their secret for us. You have in “ Builders of 
Ruins”: 
And where they wrought, these lives of ours 
So many-worded, many-souled, 
A North-west wind will take the towers, 
And dark with colour, sunny and cold, 
Will range alone among the flowers. 


Or this soul of a day from “ Spring on the Alban Hills ”: 


O’er the Campagna it is dim warm weather; 
The Spring comes with a full heart silently, 
And many thoughts; a faint flash of the sea 
Divides two mists; straight falls the falling feather. 
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‘And best of all you have emotion that enters into the very 
texture of the language and is thereby made one with the 
thought which evoked it. And, as always in such passages, 
there is impeccable music: 

Delight has taken Pain to her heart, 
And there is dusk and stars for these. 
O linger, linger! They would not part; 
And the wild wind comes from over-seas 
With a new song to the olive trees. 


Or the unforgettable 


O pause between the sobs of cares; 
O thought within all thought that is; 
Trance between laughters unawares: 
Thou art the form of melodies, 
And thou the ecstasy of prayers! 
It is this melody, after all, which makes the main differ- 
ence between the early and late poems. The latter are not 
always without it, but seldom in them has it the inevitable 
tone which marks poetry that has had its very birth in the 
coming (as if from nowhere) on to the poet's lips of a 
rhythmic phrase determining the whole form of the piece. 
The early poems have constantly this assured and charac- 
teristic music. And few though they be, what a remarkably 
high level of achievement they present; “In Early Spring,” 
“To the Beloved,” “‘ Sceur Monique” (with its haunting 
cadence), the “ Letter,” the sonnet series (as it seems to be) 
which runs from “ Thoughts in Separation ” to “* Renounce- 
ment,”” and several of the “Poet’s Fancies”: this is an 
amazing body of poetry to come from a girl of the age be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-four. There is here an assured 
technique, a mellowness that could easily be taken for a 
maturity of thought, and therewith, a curious, eager interest 
in what the future, even the distant future, may hold in store, 
that is perhaps characteristic of youth, but which has never 
before or since found so pathetic and beautiful expression; 
not alone in the famous “ Letter.” We may quote a stanza 
from “Singers to Come”: 
I wonder, like the maid who found, 
And knelt to lift, the lyre supreme 
Of Orpheus from the Thracian stream. 
She dreams on its sealed past profound; 
On a deep future sealed I dream. 
If ever a young writer’s poems were full of promise these 
were; there came instead silence and then a new, a different 
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voice; one indeed that spoke with power things which the 
world will not readily forget, but not in the accents that 
its first utterances had foretold. Is it not a phenomenon 
unique in the story of literature? 

At any rate, it moves me to make a suggestion and an 
appeal which I trust may not be considered out of place. 
The very “ fastidiousness ” (I use the word for want of a 
better) which is impressed upon all Mrs. Meynell’s work pre- 
sents to the mind the possibility, the probability, that there 
must be more of the early poems which were rejected by 
their writer for publication, but which have not, we must 
very ardently hope, been destroyed. The nature of the 
appeal then is obvious. If poetry is the expression of the 
soul, as it must be, early poetry has a special interest just 
because it is the expression of that phase, a most preg- 
nant one, of human experience which least often finds ade- 
quate poetic expression. Who trusts “recollections” of 
youth? If any of Alice Meynell’s juvenilia survive in 
manuscript, they will undoubtedly be of a unique literary 
quality in reference to the age of the poet when they were 
written, and lovers of poetry may be pardoned if they plead 
not to be deprived of them on the usual ground of 
“immaturity.”” The immaturity here, if visible, will cer- 
tainly be relative in no ordinary proportion. 

Since writing most of this short paper we have alighted 
on what were perhaps, if we may go by their position in the 
volume, the last words written by the poet whom we have, 
rashly enough it may well be, tried to appraise. They seem 
to answer our main criticism (of a certain overweighting 
of her verse by thought) with a gentleness of rebuke. She 
is apologizing to the birds for frightening away their 
“hereditary song”’ with her own acquired notes: 

My human song must be 
My human thought. Be patient till ‘tis done. 
I shall not hold my little peace; for me 
There is no peace but one. 
And now she has attained to it; and the labour of thought 
is crowned with certainty and vision. If the defect 
attributed be such indeed, it is surely a noble one. And 
the world, which has need to-day of thought that is affirma- 
tive and courageous, will grow rather than fall off, we think, 
in appreciation of her poetry. 
GEOFFREY BLISS. 
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FTER the fight between the natives and the Achaeans 

at Pytho, in which the priest of the old worship, and 

the old woman who was guardian of the place, had 
been killed, the Achaean priest, who also had had his en- 
closure there, told two of the Achaeans to take Brachy- 
medon with them over the mountains to the east, where the 
land was full of those who would give him welcome. 

The three men struck up by the path they had been bid- 
den, till, having passed over the enormous mountain, they 
descended into a plain greater than any Brachymedon had 
ever seen, that sank widening eastward to the sea;! and 
everywhere they went they kept finding men almost of their 
own tongue, and everywhere observed that the fugitive was 
treated as a sacred man and held in awe. 

They found that this was useful for them too, and as 
soon as they could they forgot that they had ever wanted 
to kill Brachymedon. And after a short time, they said that 
they had been appointed by the gods to be his guardians, 
and Brachymedon, who had been, as it were, stunned by 
the violent changes of his life, made no resistance. 

But after they had crossed the river that hurried through 
the great plain into which the sea on their right came flow- 
ing, they ascended the mountains once more, and his old life 
began to rise once again in the soul of Brachymedon, and 
he ceased to speak with his companions and associated more 
and more with the beasts that came near them, especially 
wolves. He uttered great cries to them, and they willingly 
ran hither and thither at his side. He too would run, cry- 
ing loudly, and at times the god came strongly down upon 
him and inhabited his feet and his hands, and he tore out 


* For the sake of clearness, I may say that they went up the valley running 
north from beside Delphi, and then bore east over the mountains between 
what came to be known as Oeta and Callidromus: thus they reached the valley 
of the Spercheios, the “hurrying " river; and went north again into what 
was later Thessaly, where there were great numbers of immigrants from the 
north. If, as seems likely, Argos means merely plain, or in the long run land, 
and if the earliest inhabitants of that land were indeed the Pelasgi, there is no 
harm in calling the new home of Brachymedon “the Pelasgic Argos,” but 
it cannot by any means be as yet described as Thessaly, nor can the new- 
comers who were filling it be collectively named Hellenes, still less Greeks. 
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trees from the soil and brandished them as he went, trees 
that the other two could scarcely have moved; and he ran 
rapidly along the edges of steep places, and never fell. At 
these times his friends felt the god approaching them too, 
and endeavoured to keep pace with him, and go where he 
went. But because the god came less fiercely upon them 
than he did upon Brachymedon, they learned how hard a 
thing it is to live as more than man. And on one day, 
when the rocks were sheer and Brachymedon was going 
quickly along the edge of a black abyss, one of his com- 
panions slipped and went headlong, and at first the other 
thought he must have been the enemy of Apollo, for he was 
a very ugly man and had always been the first to grow tired 
as they ran. But afterwards it seemed more honourable to 
suppose that he had flung himself headlong as an act of 
worship to the god, and so he related it, and there came to 
be a race of priests of Apollo who learnt to do the same, 
and would end their life by leaping headlong from high 
rocks and thus bring purification and the good will of Apollo 
to the people where they lived. | 
From these mountains they came down to a plain so 
wide that everything so far seemed small to them. This was 
the Pelasgic Argos to which the Achaean priest at Pytho 
had sent them, and they found that it was full of Achaeans. 
Brachymedon’s companion now called himself Lukophilos, 
because he held that, having escaped the dangers to which 
the man who had fallen down the precipice had been victim, 
he must be especially dear to the Wolf-god, for he was not 
yet sure that to have fallen too would have been even more 
honourable. In fact, this never became his view, and he 
always held that his had been one destiny, and his com- 
panion’s another, but each equally the choice and favour of 
Apollo. The Achaeans thought so too, and sent forward 
the two men, regarding Brachymedon as little less than 
Apollo himself, and Lukophilos as his priest. They sent 
them right across the plain to a valley named Tempea, for 
thence it was that their forefathers had first reached Pytho. 
For when coming from the north, these Achaeans had fol- 
lowed a more easterly road than the first Medon did before 
they turned south, and having reached Tempea, they settled 
in the plain that lay at the inner end of it; then some of 
them, pushing further still, had found the ancient cave of 
Pytho from the eastern side, whereas Brachymedon had come 
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to it from the west. Then they had come back and had told 
their fellow-countrymen how reverend the place was, and 
some of them had gained the habit of going there each year 
to make offerings, and thus it was, they held, that Apollo, 
who had a sacred enclosure at Tempea, had come thence 
to his new home near the cave. But other Northerners, a 
tribe called the Dorieés, who were making their home further 
on in the mountains, said that Apollo, whom they worshipped 
more than most, had come from them first to Pytho. But 
this did not trouble the Achaeans, and they went on sending 
their yearly offerings. 

When Brachymedon arrived at Tempeda, they were still 
more encouraged, and built him a house in the sacred en- 
closure of Apollo, and Lukophilos lived near by. 

From this time forward more and more of the Achaeans 
and of other northern immigrants, including many families 
of the Dorians, went to Pytho and settled round about it; 
and from both sides, from west as well as east, the settlers 
came with gifts to the cave. 

But after some years the earth shook round the shrine, 
as it often did, and the abyss where the serpent lived was 
filled up. So it became clear that Apollo had killed the 
serpent, and this was so grave that no priest of the old 
worship would live there any more, and the place became 
wholly the possession of the travellers from the north. But 
after the death of the serpent much purification had to be 
accomplished, and first of all Brachymedon himself was sent, 
carrying wood from his own enclosure to make a new pali- 
sade round the enclosure of Apollo at Pytho and a place for 
his priest there to live in. And after this there was con- 
tinual coming and going between Tempea and Pytho, for 
each year offerings were taken solemnly from Tempea down 
to the middle of the plain, and thence to Pherai, whence 
through a narrow valley you might reach the sea between the 
two places, Pagasai and Iavolkos; but the sea was left by 
the pilgrims to the left, and they went on across the moun- 
tains till they reached that hurrying river to which they gave 
the name Spercheios, so headlong was it. Thence into the 
further mountains they climbed, and thus they came down 
to Pytho and would meet there those that had travelled to 
the same place from the west, and thus Pytho came to be 
for all these pilgrims the very centre of the earth, and at 
its midmost they kept in honour the cone-like stone that 
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in the days before their coming, when the serpent still lived 
there and the gods of the earth had had their worship, re- 
ceived due honour. This stone they called the navel of 
the world. 

But the will of the gods showed itself yet more clearly 
through the event of the earthquake and the victory of 
Apollo over the snake. For there had always been, wher- 
ever the Northerners settled, a method of cleansing them- 
selves from defilement when spring sent the flowers up, or 
when harvest drew on, or when the fields had to be sown. 
The seeds of evil were shown to have streamed together into 
one man, and he was stoned till he died and his limbs were 
burnt. At times he would be but driven, like the flocks, 
through fire; or be no more than sent into exile. At Pytho, 
one had thus been chosen to pass through fire each year; 
he ran away to Tempea, and there the god purified him, 
even as the man, by his casting out, had purified the folk, and 
he returned if so he willed to Pytho. The priests now 
showed that this was but a prophecy of what the god him- 
self was fated to endure. For Apollo, having slain the 
serpent, was guilty of blood and must seek purification. 

Forthwith, after the murder of the snake, in the thunder 
and the storm that followed the earthquake, Apollo had fled 
to his home in Tempe, and had returned, clean and radiant, 
to be king at Pytho. Therefore, year by year, the wor- 
shippers of the god, who dwelt at Pytho, were careful to 
attend to their rite in imitation of the god; a boy was chosen, 
of the noblest that were there, and was escorted by sacred 
women bearing torches to a wooden house that was the 
dwelling of the ancient serpent, and entering it, they set 
fire to it with their torches, and overturned the table of offer- 
ings that was in it. Then the boy fled, not looking back, 
lest he should catch sight of the evil spirits that were pour- 
ing forth from the hut. Thence he fled to Tempea, was puri- 
fied at the altar of Apollo there, and returned, having 
plucked branches of the sacred laurel that grew in the en- 
closure and wreathed himself therewith. Then he returned 
to Pytho, and the place was cleansed. 

This sacred purification became of much importance to 
Brachymedon, not only because it was he who received the 
offerings from the men of Pytho, but because of the part 
his family came to play in all that concerned it. For while 
he lived at Tempea, which he did for many years, he had six 
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sons, all of whom were held in high esteem for his sake. 
The eldest lived always with him, but the second having re- 
turned one year with the sacred procession to Pytho, mar- 
ried a woman whom he found there and established a family 
which became rich and powerful in the place. A third son 
became priest of Apollo in an enclosure out in the plain, 
and there Apollo was called Kerdoios, so rich in offerings did 
his sacred place become. Also it was this priest that was 
host to the pilgrimage as it went back to Pytho, and at the 
sacred place near by he would make the chosen boy, on his 
way back to Pytho, taste of the year’s grain, that he might 
return to his home having in him all the strength of the 
god himself. For Apollo had care, too, of grain and blessed 
the fields. The priest himself gained thereby the title 
Archidaphnephoros, because he acted to the Laurel-bearer 
as host and master. 

As for Brachymedon himself, he lived to a great age 
in his enclosure, speaking for the most part to no one. But 
on days when the god filled him, he would strip himself 
of his clothes and run round the sacred place howling like 
a wolf, and he would sometimes do this for several days to- 
gether. He became in consequence always more esteemed ; 
and when the god thus laid hold of him, they put guards 
round his house with strictest orders to kill him if he tried 
to escape, for he was far too precious to be lost. All the 
folk mourned many days for him when at last he died, and 
his eldest son became priest in his place. 

Brachymedon’s eldest son, Epimedon, lived a long and 
quiet life in Apollo’s enclosure at Tempea. Through the 
narrow valley the great river Peneus went pouring into the 
sea, scarcely an hour’s march distant, and up the stream 
from the north and the east, and down its track from the 
north and the west, new tribes of immigrants, all of kindred 
blood, kept stealing. All over the vast plain there were 
shiftings and stirrings; new settlements sprang up, and then 
vanished under stress of summer drought and winter floods. 
For the Peneus, swollen by the strong streams, that from this 
range and that kept pouring into it, deluged the lowlands 
and plunged from lake to lake till summer dried them up. 
The terraces of the hills became built over with little houses, 
and the inhabitants came down into the lowlands to till their 
fields or to tame the troops of horses that stampeded, half- 
wild, over the flat plain. The plain grew famous for its 
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horses, and he who had most horses was richer than the 
man of crops and cattle. Soa few great settlements estab- 
lished themselves on. the lowlands, and the lower ridges 
especially covered themselves with dwellings. From Epi- 
medon’s home at Tempea, only a small part of the great 
plain could be seen, and into this most of the old inhabitants 
found themselves huddled, for the rest of the country was 
becoming overrun by the new-comers. It was shut off from 
the sea, except by way of the narrow pass, by a long ridge 
of lofty mountains, with the huge mass of Ossa at the 
northern end, and the peak of Pelion near the other; across 
the south itself, stretched a much lower ridge, and it was 
this ridge that hid from Epimedon the rest of the vast plain ; 
and all the north was one huge rampart of mountains tower- 
ing itself up into Mount Olympos. The masses of Pindos 
loomed all around the west and the south-west of the greater 
plain, and more mountains carried the bulwarks of the place 
round to the eastern sea. 

Epimedon sat then in his demesne and very seldom left 
it. He never saw with his eyes the restless movement of the 
larger part of the plain, and was content to hear news from 
the travellers to and fro, from whom he accepted offerings 
in honour of Apollo. He became more than ever convinced 
that Pytho was the centre of the world, and indeed so strong 
was the attraction of the shrine that those who went there 
began to feel themselves bound closely together and to think 
of themselves as allies as well as of one blood. Epimedon 
fostered this notion, and sent messages to Pytho and to his 
brother there, exhorting the priests of the place to neglect 
no means of uniting to themselves all the tribes who sought 
them, so that they might have one mind and one hope. But 
as for himself, he never stirred from his place near the 
mouth of the narrow pass, whence he could see the plain 
and its brimming lakes, but feel the mountains close and 
warm to right and left. 

In this he was very different from his son Medon, who 
roamed the hills and had the love of the high places. He 
had been sent on a sacred procession to Pytho, and even to 
Dodona, which could be reached by following the course 
of the Peneus to its source, and then taking a precipitous 
track across the uplands. But an earthquake had altered 
Dodona; much of the awe had departed from the place; 
and wild men from behind it were making those mountains 
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dangerous. Already the northerners were ceasing to take 
that way down into the south. Settlements had sprung up 
here and there along the western coast, and still more upon 
the islands; but the little town where Brachymedon had 
lived was falling into decay, as its priest had foretold, though 
Pleurén and Kaludén, near the mouth of the long sea that 
led in towards Korinthos were winning a name, and the 
immigrants were timidly crossing that sea itself into the 
shadowy land beyond it. 

However, the pilgrimage to Dodona had inspired Medon 
with a great awe of the God of Heaven who was worshipped 
there, and on his return home he haunted the places where 
the supreme god had his chief worship. But as a rule it 
was enough for him to climb into the mountains and live in 
solitude, sometimes for many days together. Wherever he 
went he could see Mount Olympos, and he worshipped the 
gods who had their home above its summit. The mountain 
seemed to him alive; it was changeless yet ever changing. 
Zeus of the sky; Zeus of the clear and shining air; God of 
the white and dazzling light that streamed on to and off 
from the unspeakable white of the snows that lay there un- 
ruffled ever; Zeus, too, who sent thence the rain and the dew, 
Zeus of the showers; Zeus of the bright winds, and of 
the gales. Zeus, too, who gathered together the dark blue 
clouds, who blackened the world with storm; Zeus who 
roared in the thunder; who flamed earthward in the light- 
ning; who came crashing down in thunderbolts. 

Medon exulted in all the changes of the weather; on 
days of sun the enormous plain lay brilliant green below 
him, and the lower hills too, green and gold, with purple 
shadows; but the very shadows were brilliant. Olympos 
stood, at such hours, with its edge cut clean, a vivid white 
against the sky, and the light was poured out everywhere; 
Zeus was all round him and the earth and hills quivered in 
his presence. Or the huge mountain collected its cloak of 
cloud, and vast shadows swept, like the trailing garments of 
gods, across the plain and made it purple too. Or, when 
the rain storms drifted this way and that, he could see with 
his very eyes the god’s hand drawing the drenching veils of 
water over the walls of rocks; streams came down white 
from the sheer sides of the hills, and, after a brief hour of 
leaping life and uproar, vanished and left the slopes black 
once more and silent. And Olympos reappeared, white and 
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unharmed, from the midst of the rain and the thunder. 
Through the lower world, Artemis, the goddess of wild 
beasts, might hunt her quarry; Apollo might howl among 
his wolves or sit to take toll of travellers; divine voices 
might whisper and chuckle in the fountains and the leaves, 
and the caves be full of muttering ghosts. But Zeus was 
over everything, and smiled from Olympos, and it was to 
him, the highest of all, that the young man’s hymns re- 
sounded. He wandered about singing all sorts of hymns and 
carols in the rhythm of his folk, and especially the invoca- 
tion which he had heard in the ritual of Dodona: Zeus was; 
Zeus is; Zeus shall be. O mighty Zeus! And after that 
he called on Earth to send up grain, and cried to the Mother 
of Life who at Dodona was worshipped alongside of the 
Father of gods and men. 

However, standing on the hill-sides, he could not but be 
thrilled through his very soul by the sight of the sea. 

Only once he had climbed the ridge of Ossa, at a lower 
point between two peaks, where the little torrent Amuros 
ran down through a valley and made the mountain easier 
of access. And from that ridge he looked out over the 
true sea, though from such a height he could still see on 
certain days land shadowy on the horizon, a great promon- 
tory running out from the north. But it was far easier for 
him on his wanderings to go in the direction of Pherai, and 
then to pass into the narrow passage leading to the great 
land-locked Pelargic water. The two settlements of Iavolkos 
and of Pagasai faced one another on opposite sides of its 
northernmost inlet, and by climbing up on to the heights 
above either of these he could see the whole vast liquid 
floor spread out below him. Between him and the open 
sea the ridge of Pelion made a wall, and then hooked round 
and almost joined the hills that swept to meet it from the 
right as he stood looking southward. If he went high 
enough, he could see that the two ridges did not in fact 
join, but across the opening stretched yet other hills that, 
he was told, belonged to an island that sloped far away 
to the south and the east. But from where he stood over 
Iavolkos, he could see no horizon save mountains. 

However he at last ventured down to the shore and began 
to mix with the men of his folks he met there, Aiolevés and 
Iavonés, and with the latter he could talk most freely. In 
a very short time he made friends, because they were restless 
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like himself ; and when they asked him if he would not like 
to sail out with them in the boats they had made, he gulped 
down his first feeling of fright, and accepted joyously. He 
was liked the more because of his gift for singing, which 
he did as though by inspiration, and it was the only thing 
for which he felt himself grateful to Apollo. His dislike 
for his home had made him feel half out of peace with the 
severe Wolf-god, and he only worshipped him because he 
had noticed at Pytho that the priests there seemed to be 
able to do as he did, and to chant their answers to pilgrims 
in the six-fold rhythm without waiting to think, and they 
said they did this by special grace of the god. So he still 
did homage to him, although the Father of men and gods 
absorbed his thoughts as he wandered beneath the sky upon 
the hills. 

The Iavonés also declared that they had a family whose 
ancestor was Zeus Medon, and that Medon himself could 
not but belong to it, and that that was why he thought so 
much about the King of men and gods rather than of Apollo. 
Medon therefore soon began to consider himself as belong- 
ing to them, and after a very short time began to speak 
their dialect. He ended by deserting the upper part of the 
plain altogether, and making his home among the sailors 
and fishermen whom he found round the Pelargic gulf. 

It was a great day for him when he first went outside 
it. He passed through the narrows at the south of the great 
inland sea; but they did not dare to turn leftwards and 
make, in their little open boats, for the wide sea itself. 
They made inwards between the long island, which they 
called Euboia, because of the great herds of cattle that 
roamed about the meadows by the edge of the water. They 
sailed right along the sea-line between the island and the 
mainland till the coast turned sharp back upon itself where 
a river poured fiercely into the sea. They recognized easily 
that this was the mouth of the river Spercheios, which pil- 
grims had to cross on the way from !Tempea to Pytho; and 
there were settlements there which they soon found they 
knew, for the district was full of their clansmen, and their 
arrival by water instead of by the sacred road always occa- 
sioned great excitement. 

Medon became a sort of precious object among these sail- 
ing men, because of his songs, and no one expected him to 
do very much work. Across one end of the little boats a 
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deck was built; on this he would lie in the sunlight, playing 
on a reed, or singing to the sky or the stars. He ended by 
loving water passionately, wherever he found it; the salt 
sea-water, dripping from the oars, leaving its crust of salt 
upon the timber of the boat or the stones of the beach; or 
the fresh water of the land, whether it poured rapidly down 
the torrent beds in the spring or after summer storms, or 
lay in bright green pools among white stones when summer 
shrank the streams, or dripped slowly, with its separate tiny 
tinkle, from the ivy over sources in the ice-cold hollows 
underneath. To the delicate vanishing nymphs of the 
sources he sang his hymns, and to the strong shouting river 
gods, or to the god Poseidon who was everywhere in the sea. 

For Poseidon the young man cherished a certain con- 
stant fear. This ancient god had ruled the places where the 
Northerners had settled from the very beginning. Indeed 
it was he who by a single stroke had cleft the mountain 
in twain and made the valley of Tempea and given an out- 
let for the river Peneus and freed the great plain from be- 
ing one huge flood. Thus room had been made for the 
troops of horses and for the herds, and especially the great 
black bulls, to move about and to breed there, and bulls and 
horses were offered to Poseidon in sacrifice. They called 
him the Horse-god, and Leader and Guardian of Horses, 
and the Phettaloi, a new tribe who began, during Medon’s 
lifetime, to filter into the plain, called him Impsios in their 
language, because it was he who taught the yoking and the 
use of horses. The Phettaloi were bolder than the Achaeans 
in this, that they loved dearly the ancient sport of those 
parts, which was to pursue a bull across the plain, to cast 
a rope over his neck, to leap upon him and drive him hither 
and thither till he tired and could be thrown; this sport, 
then, they made into a religious game in honour of the great 
god of bulls and horses, and it became established in the 
settlement of Larissa, within very sight of Tempea, when the 
Phettaloi had gathered in great numbers. But this was some 
generations later on. 

But once Medon had quitted his home and was sailing 
in and out of the ragged coast line of the land, it was to 
Poseidon as the great god of all waters that his worship 
went. If the god roared like a bull, that was when waves 
crashed upon the shore and no sailing was possible; waves 
arching their necks as horses arch them, waves tossing their 
manes, waves black and white careering over the surface 
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of the sea. Poseidon shook the very earth in his anger; the 
earthquake came at his bidding even far from the sea's edge ; 
at Pytho they were wise to worship him alongside of Apollo. 
As he sailed down between Euboia and the main-land, 
Medon could not but watch all but the very vision of the Sea- 
god. For where the channel narrowed in the midst of the 
island, and a great rock, besides, had been thrown by some 
ancient angry god or giant in the midst of the stream between 
this coast and that, the very water became alive and refused 
to stay in its ordinary courses. Between the rock and the 
island a man might see the water racing at full speed to 
the south, and then, he knew not why or how, it would flow 
furiously back and seek the north; and there was no fixed 
time when one might say that it would do this, but it flowed 
and returned suddenly, and at the thrust of the great god. 

The men with whom Medon had cast in his lot did not sail 
beyond the end of the island of Euboia, and in fact preferred 
to linger on the main land opposite it, where men of their 
race had already many settlements among the natives. It 
was a misty, marshy land, and Medon did not like it, and 
as for him, he joined with a crew of sailors who were held 
storm-bound for a long time in a sheltered bay where there 
was a settlement called Marathén. 

He lived here, growing less eager for adventure as he 
grew older, and had a wife there and many children. 

But suddenly, when he was no more young at all, the 
longing for the mountains and the open sea got hold of him 
once more, and hearing that his friends were bolder than ever 
in their expeditions, and were making out, at a venture, over 
the deep sea, he left his home at Marathén as long ago he 
had left it at Temped, and travelled back alone to Iavolkos. 
As he went, he wondered to see how the country had filled 
with men and cattle, and how the ancient dwellers in those 
lands were mixing with the men of his own race and grow- 
ing like them even in language. 

From Iavolkos he sailed back across the inland sea of 
Pagasai, turned outwards at Aphetai, and then crept care- 
fully along behind the islands that lay there one after the 
other, making a shelter against gales and leading men to- 
wards the North and the East. There were all sorts of tales 
about the East, of new lands out there, and new seas that you 
might not enter save through gates of rock where the water 
swept through so furiously that it was all but sure to hurl 
your boat against this stony shore or that; the rocks were 
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the very teeth of death, so were you ground to pieces as 
they snapped upon you; and if by favour of some god you 
reached beyond them there were still seas so vast to be 
traversed, that few might live long enough to do so and 
return. And gods and heroes, giants and all strange beasts, 
dwelt in the lands at the further side of those inhospitable 
seas. 

But none of this was Medon doomed to see. For after 
they had passed the greater islands, Skiathos, Peparethos 
and Ikos, and even the smaller ones that lay in a line be- 
yond them and as yet were nameless, and when they began 
to row out into the open, his fate came down on him. 

As of old, he was sitting on the high deck at the stern of 
the boat, chanting his hymn. There was a shallow mist upon 
the sea; yet the boat cut the racing water as the wind rose 
swiftly. The water and the wind twisted the boat this way 
and that, for none could foretell the currents between the 
islands invisible in the mist. Poseidon careered over the 
seas, tossing the boat from one hand to another, shouting as 
he caught it and tossed it back once more. But in his fierce 
sport they travelled ever west again towards the mainland; 
and when at last the mast snapped, and the sail sagged over, 
since the men had thought it was still possible to flee be- 
fore the winds without taking the sail in—to row became 
impossible, and the men betook themselves to prayers. But 
Medon in joy continued to sing upon his little deck. 

One man after another was washed overboard, but he, 
Medon, still sang rejoicing. Suddenly, through a parting in 
the mist, there was a bright shining. It was the crest of 
Mount Olympos, incredibly high, floating without roots in 
earth, for the mist swirled all about the land and they were 
still far from it and could not see it at all. And all around 
Olympos, and behind it, was dark-blue sky, and only the 
mountain shone white in the dawn which at last had come up 
from behind the water. Medon then stood up and lifted his 
two hands in triumph towards Mount Olympos, and as he 
raised them, the boat went to pieces and Medon with all 
the others that remained was washed into the water. And 
in the waters he still sang, looking up, when he could, towards 
the splendid snow; and as he sank, the snow shone still un- 
troubled, and Zeus had no care for any of these small things. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 


* Brachymedon died 1390; Epimedon, 1375; Medon (3) was drowned in 
1340 B.C. ; 











THE PROBLEM 
OF MATERIALIZATION 


IV. THE ECTOPLASMIC THEORY. 


ERHAPS the most serious difficulty which all must 

feel in reading Sir William Crookes’s account of his 

experiences with “Katie King” arises from the very 
perfection of the manifestations themselves. On no occasion 
is there any record that the Katie, who presented herself 
thirty or forty times over before the eyes of Sir William ina 
good light, was in any way maimed or physically defective. 
She never appeared minus her lower limbs (as her reputed 
father, John King, is reported to have appeared at the séances 
of Mr.Charles Williams), nor with features imperfectly 
modelled. None the less, she seems to have alleged, as a 
reason for her always showing herself with bare feet, that 
she thus economized the material (ectoplasm?) which would 
otherwise have been used up in providing her with boots 
and stockings.! Curiously enough, no suggestion was ever 
made—at any rate none is mentioned—by Sir William 
Crookes or any of the other observers that the most conclusive 
proof which Katie could give of her spirit origin would have 
been an imperfect materialization. If she had occasionally 
appeared without an eye, with a half-formed ear, with 
only one arm, or even preferably with three, nothing could 
have demonstrated more satisfactorily that she was not Miss 
Cook or identical with any mundane impersonator of 
“Katie.’’ The difficulty is rather increased by the fact that 
in the phenomena recently exhibited under conditions of 
more rigorous control by such mediums as Marthe Béraud, 
Stanislawa P., Willie S., the Countess Castelvicz, and 
others, there seems not to have been a single case of per- 
fect full-length materialization of the human form. As the 
photographs of Madame Bisson and Dr. von Schrenck- 
Notzing abundantly prove, even a solid complete hand was 
rare and was never shown at any distance from the medium. 
This is the more curious when we remember that, at the 
Villa Carmen, in 1905, the same medium (Marthe Béraud) 


1 See the letter of Mr. G. R. Tapp in The Spiritualist, March 1, 1873, p. 119. 
It describes a séance which took place at Hackney on February 24th, and was 
written next day. Katie, we are told, “ put out her naked feet from under her 
dress, observing that she could not afford to waste her power in materializing 
shoes and stockings.” 
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did produce materialized forms which moved about, for the 
genuineness of which Professor Richet, in spite of all 
criticisms, is still prepared to pledge his credit. 

Of course, as I noted at the conclusion of my last article, 
Miss Cook's first experiments in materialization did not result 
in more than mask-like faces with glassy eyes, against 
which the critic might reasonably object that they were in 
fact skilfully manipulated dummies. A statement made by 
Mr. G. R. Tapp in Ze Spiritualist (February 6, 1874, p.69) 
would be very interesting and valuable if we could com- 
pletely trust it, but he was a friend of the family and con- 
firmation is lacking. Still, it seems worth while to quote 
it as the only hint of incomplete materialization observed in 
“Katie” after Miss Cook began to specialize in full-form 
manifestations. 


Katie [wrote Mr. Tapp] has frequently stood by me and leaned 
against me at séances for several minutes together, permitting 
me to thoroughly scan her face and figure in a good light. I 
have also been permitted often to touch, but never to grasp, her. 
At one sitting, she laid her right arm in my outstretched hands, 
and allowed me closely to examine it. It was plump and shapely, 
larger than that of the medium. The hands, too, were much 
larger, with beautifully shaped nails. I may here state that 
Miss Cook, ever since I have known her, has had a bad habit 
of biting her nails almost to the roots. I then held the arm 
lightly in one hand, and passed my other hand along it from 
the shoulder. The skin was beautifully—I might say, un- 
naturally—smooth, like wax or marble; yet the temperature was 
that of the healthy human body. TZhere was however no bone in 
the wrist. 1 lightly felt round the wrist again, to make sure of 
this beyond doubt, and then told “Katie” that the bone was 
wanting. She laughed and said “ Wait a bit,” and after going 
about to the other sitters, came round and placed her arm in my 
hand, as before. Sure enough, the bone was then there\| I 
joked her on the point, and said what fine finger nails she had 
got. She took hold of my hand, turned it quickly round, and 
gave a vigorous scratch on the back of it that raised the skin and 
drew blood. This excellent test has also been given to other 
sitters. I have had it on two occasions. 


But let us pass on now, neglecting such other mediums 
as Eglinton, Williams and Madame d’Espérance, to the 
famous manifestations at the Villa Carmen, where, if we 
may trust Professor Richet’s account, Miss Marthe Béraud 
seems to have been more successful as a quite young girl 
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than she has been in recent years in spite of her longer and 
fuller development. After reading Professor Richet’s care- 
ful statement, both in the pamphlet he published some fifteen 
years ago in reply to his critics and in his recent 77aité de 
Métapsychique, | find it not easy to discredit his very plain 
narrative. There seems at least to be no conclusive evidence 
to support the rumours of imposture, which, as might be 
anticipated in such a case, were freely circulated and eagerly 
welcomed at the time. Without quoting his actual words, it 
will be sufficient to note that, according to this distinguished 
scientist, the materializations at the Villa Carmen (Algiers) 
were relatively very complete. The Arab chief, “ Bien Boa,” 
appeared five or six times under rigid test conditions. The 
figure could not have been that of Marthe (the medium) 
masquerading in a helmet and burnouse, because she had not 
only to get them into the room but also to get them out 
again, while Richet asserts that the room in question was 
rigorously searched before and after, while Marthe herself, 
on account of the heat, wore only the thinnest kind of dress. 
Over and over again the Professor and his companion, G. 
Delanne, saw Marthe, Aischa (the negress, suspected of be- 
ing a confederate) and the phantom, simultaneously. The 
phantom could not have been a lay figure for it walked and 
moved its eyes and lips. Moreover, a peculiar test was 
applied to prove its reality. The materialized form was 
asked to breathe through a tube into a vessel containing 
baryta water and a cloudy precipitate at once began to 
appear, as would be the case with the ordinary human sub- 
ject. Further, Professor Richet explicitly notes that “‘while 
the bubbling was going on as ‘Bien Boa’ breathed through 
the tube, I said to Delanne, ‘Do you see Marthe?’ and he 
answered, ‘I see Marthe’s whole form (je da vois toute 
entiére).’"’ Aischa was also in full view, but Richet, as he 
explains, was himself unable from his position to keep 
Marthe’s head clearly under observation. 

In another experience at the Villa Carmen, Richet was 
satisfied that he saw a materialized form grow out of the 
ground. 


I perceived in front of the curtain [he writes], not half a yard 
off, a sort of white mist. It was like a white veil or a handker- 
chief lying on the ground. This pale mass seemed to lift itself 
and grow rounder. Soon it is a head resting on the floor. It 


* Richet, Métapsychique, pp. 644—645. 
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rises higher, broadens out and assumes the appearance of a human 
form, a short man dressed in a turban, with a white cloak and 
a beard. This figure, limping a little, passes across from my 
right to my left in front of the curtain. Then it collapses upon 
the ground with a sort of rattle, the noise a skeleton might make 
if it suddenly tumbled down. Three or four minutes after- 
wards . . . it appeared again rising straight up from the floor, 
being born, so to speak, out of the ground and then burying it- 
self once more with the same rattle.’ 


It is strange that Professor Richet does not seem to have 
paid any attention to the rather damaging criticism which 
Miss Helen Verrall (now Mrs. W. H. Salter) brought to bear 
upon the Villa Carmen phenomena in the Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research.’ The story told by the 
Algiers lawyer, Monsieur “ Marsault,” of Marthe’s confes- 
sion of imposture is intrinsically a very probable one, and 
the fact that when Marthe next came before the public as 
a medium, she changed her name and figured as Mdlle. Eva 
Carrére is, on the face of things, suggestive of an uneasy 
conscience. At the same time, if the examination of the 
séance room was as thorough as M. Richet alleges, it is cer- 
tainly difficult to understand how the helmet and the white 
burnouse can have found their way in, or have been dis- 
posed of, when the sitting was over. Moreover, M. Richet 
cut from the head of one of the materialized figures a lock 
of hair, which is still in his possession. The head to which 
it belonged was that of a beautiful blonde who displayed 
a fair complexion and features which in no way resembled 
those of the medium. As for the hair itself it is light in 
colour and silky in texture, quite unlike that of Mdlle. Marthe 
Béraud, while a scientific examination of it has proved that 
it is undoubtedly human hair and not dyed.* It may be noted 
that Sir William Crookes was likewise permitted to cut a 
lock of hair from the head of Katie King. This also, after 
scientific examination under the microscope, was found to 
be unquestionably hair, though a specimen obtained under 


* Traité de Métapsychique, p.646. If the narrator were any other than 
a scientist with a world-wide reputation like M. Richet, one would be tempted 
to suggest that this rattle (“‘ clac-clac ’’) was caused by some primitive apparatus 
of sticks which had accidentally collapsed under a dummy figure. It is to be 
remembered that all these phenomena were produced in a very feeble light 
which rendered accurate observation impossible. 

* Vol. XXVII. (1914), pp. 333—369. Compare the reply to some criti- 
cisms of Dr. Hyslop published by Mrs. Salter in the Journal of the S.P.R., 
Vol. XVII., pp. 82—84. 

3 Richet, Métapsychique, p. 649. 
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similar circumstances at one of Miss Showers’s séances, and 
purporting to belong to the materialized spirit of ‘* Florence 
Maples,” proved, when tested, to be nothing but dyed tow.! 
Miss Showers, however, was a discredited medium of whose 
fraudulent procedure no reasonable doubt is possible. 

It would be an exaggeration to represent ‘‘ Bien Boa,” or 
the other forms which appeared in 1905 at the Villa Car- 
men, as materializations of the same flawless type as that 
of Katie King. Bien Boa, according to M. Richet’s own 
account, though he changed his position, had no legs, or, at 
any rate, seemed at first to be supported on nothing more 
than thin stalks.? Still, these conditions gradually improved, 
and the apparition, though never inviting the close inspec- 
tion and contact permitted by Katie, was at any rate sub- 
stantial enough to bear photography by magnesium flash- 
light. This being the case, it seems surprising that at no 
subsequent period has Marthe Béraud been able to obtain 
the same type of manifestation. Professor Richet describes 
some very curious observations of his own during certain 
private sittings given him by Marthe in the autumn of 1906, 
before the medium came under the influence of Madame 
Bisson. In very subdued light a dimly luminous mass of 
substance is seen on the ground which creeps along and 
grows. It climbs up Marthe’s dress, looking, when the 
observer’s eyes were brought within an inch or two, like a 
sort of transparent gelatine. The movement is slow, but 
more or less continuous, often preceded in its advance by a 
sort of bifurcation like the horns of a snail. In the end it 
is seen to form itself obscurely into the shape of a hand, 
rudimentary in its vagueness of outline, but solid in texture 
and larger in size than the hands of the medium herself, 
which, it should be mentioned, were all the time held by 
M. Richet in his own. On another occasion a hand of the 
same rudimentary character lay upon M. Richet’s knee, then, 
being attached to the ground by a sort of stalk, lifted itself 
off his knee and fell to the floor with a slight but per- 
ceptible thud. But the hand raised itself again and once 
more came to rest upon his knee, its weight, though very, 
very slight, being clearly felt. The embryonic hand also 
shifted its position while lying on the knee, these slight 

* The Spiritualist, July 17, 1874, p- 35- 
* Richet, Métapsychiqgue, p.599. ‘“‘ Les membres apparaissaient gréles, 


rigides, et comme des tiges étroites, mais peu a peu ils se renflaient pour pren- 
dre la forme de membres plus ou moins épais."’ 
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movements being felt as well as seen. Further, M. Richet 
believed that he could distinguish the wrist bones as well 
as the radius and ulna of the forearm embedded in a sort 
of muslin cloud. Then Marthe exclaimed, “ Look, the mus- 
cles are beginning to form,” and M. Richet fancied he saw 
something dark between the above-mentioned bones. After 
that, the hand raised itself again and now appeared to have 
nothing which attached it to the floor but a dim streak of 
white. Once again it fell to the ground with a slight noise, 
lifted itself once more, and then suddenly vanished at the 
moment when Marthe got up from her chair to mark the end 
of the séance.! 

I must confess that the account which I have thus briefly 
summarized, but which the Professor copies verbatim and at 
some length from his notes written down immediately after 
each sitting, seems to me to be evidentially of considerable 
importance. This climbing stream of ectoplasm, or what- 
ever we ought to call the substance, which manifested for 
the moment no direct connection with the body of the 
medium, but which apparently possessed some inherent power 
of movement and self-evolution, cannot readily be accounted 
for by any trickery on the part of Marthe herself. The 
regurgitation hypothesis, discussed by Dr. von Schrenck- 
Notzing and Mrs. Salter,* although it might throw light on the 
production of the raw material, could not possibly explain how 
this gelatinous mass climbed on to Professor Richet’s knee, 
and even if we ascribe the development of the rudimentary 
hand to the observer’s fancy or the suggestion of the medium, 
the movement of the substance and its sudden disappearance 
remain utterly mysterious. Professor Richet, even though 
the light was dim, seems confident that he saw quite clearly, 
and he was able to bring his eyes as close to the substance 
as he liked, either when it was moving up the arm of Marthe’s 
chair or resting on his own knee. Further, Madame Bisson, 
who, though apparently without any reasonable grounds, has 
been suspected by some of acting as Marthe’s confederate, 
had nothing whatever to say to these sittings, while it can- 
not be disputed that the phenomena recorded by Richet are 
closely analogous to those which have been so extensively 


* Richet, Métapsychique, pp. 656—665. 

? See Schrenck-Notzing, Phenomena of Materialization (Eng. Trans.), pp. 
286—290, and Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. XXVII., pp. 348—357. Cf. Proceed- 
ings, Vol. XXXII., pp. 318 seq. 
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photographed in recent years by Madame Bisson herself, by 
Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing, by Dr. Geley, and by the English 
Society for Psychical Research. In some of these flash- 
light plates it seems to be proved that, though the “ ecto- 
plasm” more usually exudes from the mouth, it is also occa- 
sionally extruded from other parts of the body. Dr. Geley, 
a convinced believer in the phenomena, gives the following 
description of one such experience of his own in his sittings 
with Marthe: 


From the mouth of Eva there descends to her knees a cord of 
white substance of the thickness of two fingers; this ribbon takes 
under our eyes varying forms, that of a large perforated mem- 
brane, with swellings and vacant spaces; it gathers itself to- 
gether, retracts, swells and narrows again. Here and there from 
the mass appear temporary protrusions, and these for a few 
seconds assume the form of fingers, the outline of hands, and 
then re-enter the mass. Finally the cord retracts on itself, 
lengthens to the knees, its end rises, detaches itself from the 
medium, and moves towards me. I then see the extremity thicken 
like a swelling, and this terminal swelling expands into a per- 
fectly modelled hand. I touch it; it gives a normal sensation; 
I feel the bones and the fingers with their nails. Then the hand 
contracts, diminishes, and disappears in the end of the cord. 
The cord makes a few movements, retracts and returns into the 
medium’s mouth. 


Dr. Geley further tells us: 


It is possible to observe the vaporous form of the substance 
at the same time as its solid form; it emerges from the body of 
the medium invisible and impalpable, no doubt through the 
meshes of the clothing, and condenses on the surface of this 
latter, appearing as a small cloud which develops into a white 
spot in the black smock, at the level of the shoulders, the breast 
or the knees. The spot grows, spreads, and takes on the out- 
lines or the reliefs of a hand or a face.? 


If this sort of exudation had been observed in the case 
of Marthe Béraud alone, we undoubtedly might have had 
some reason to suspect trickery, in spite of the very severe 
control in the way of searching, stripping and sewing up in 
a special dress, to which she has been subjected. On one 
occasion even, to allay the misgivings of those who favoured 

* G. Geley, From the Unconscious to the Conscious (Eng. Trans.), London, 


1920, p. 57. 
* Ibid. p. 58. 
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the regurgitation hypothesis, the medium, immediately after 
a successful séance, in which ectoplasm had been abundantly 
extruded and reabsorbed, consented to take an emetic. The 
emetic produced its usual effect, but nothing suspicious was 
discovered. But besides the failure of the experimenters to 
find any convincing evidence of trickery, the fact that of 
late years several other mediums, in regions as widely separ- 
ated as Poland, Portugal and Ireland have exhibited similar 
phenomena, must certainly be reckoned as a valuable cor- 
roboration. The English edition of Dr. von Schrenck- 
Notzing’s Phenomena of Materialization contains many ex- 
cellent photographs which depict the emergence of the 
plasma in the sittings held with some of the more recent of 
these mediums, and one case, as was pointed out some time 
ago by Mrs. Salter, is particularly worthy of note because it 
shows the substance, not only coming from the mouth of 
Stanislawa P., but also penetrating the very finely-meshed 
veil in which her head is wrapped and streaming down the 
outside of the veil. 


We see [says Dr. von Screnck] that from the mouth down 
to the left hand there extends a broad fibrous material passing 
through the veil, which at its upper end shows a thick bulge and 
is marked by a transparent pattern which in its branchings re- 
calls vegetable fibres rather than textiles. It is interesting to 
note the difference between the regular square thread structure 
of the white veil covering the hands and the markings of the 
mediumistic product.! 


In spite, again, of the unfavourable report which has been 
made by Dr. Fournier d’Albe of his recent sittings with the 
Goligher circle,? I must confess that I have been a good deal 
impressed by certain experiments carried out by the late Dr. 
W. J. Crawford, and recorded by him in his posthumous 
work, The Psychic Structures at the Goligher Circle. Ac- 
cording to the theory which the last-named investigator 
elaborated, the levitation of tables, the knockings and other 
phenomena, were produced by structures of plasma, for the 
most part invisible, which were extruded from the body of 
the medium, and which, under the particular circumstances 


* Phenomena of Materialization, p. 257. 

? I had intended to speak more at length of Dr. Fournier d'Albe's Report, but for 
lack of space I must be content to express my agreement with Dr. G. J. Dingwell’s 
teview in the Proceedings S.P.R. 
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in which these sittings were held, came out from Miss Kath- 
leen Goligher’s feet. There would have been then, if Dr. 
Crawford's theory were correct, a stream of the substance 
passing out through her stockings and shoes, and subse- 
quently reabsorbed through the same channels when the ex- 
periments were concluded. To test this, he hit upon fhe 
expedient of placing such substances as carmine and violet 
powder in the soles of her shoes, for his experiments had 
convinced him that it was here that the channel of “ ejection 
and injection of the psychic stuff or plasma’”’ was to be traced. 


Its place of origin [he declares] is undoubtedly somewhere 
about the medium’s foot. The plasma carries with it as it pro- 
ceeds outwards particles of matter placed in its path and leaves 
many of these particles bedded in the stocking fabric along its 
path. Likewise when the plasma returns to the foot of the 
medium, it deposits along the track where there is friction any 
foreign matter adhering to it, such as water or clay. Thus both 
the outward and the inward paths of the plasma can be traced.! 


When in accordance with this theory the carmine experi- 
ment was tried, we learn from Dr. Crawford’s report that 
“the magnifying glass showed that hundreds of tiny carmine 
particles were embedded in the fabric of both stockings all 
the way up.” Similarly, he speaks of “the clearly marked 
path of the carmine powder on one stocking up to just below 
the knee”’; and finally he states: 


It was now becoming apparent to me that besides issuing from 
the medium’s foot inside her shoe, there were plasma paths up 
and down the leg, because when any considerable quantity was 
put into the toes of the shoes, patches and particles of the dye 
were nearly always found on the stockings right to the top.? 


Of course, the astonishing feature in so many of these 
experiments is the fact that the plasma (ectopiasm, teleplasm, 
as it has variously been called) is sometimes invisible and 
sometimes visible. Moreover, it would appear that there 
are circumstances under which it is visible to a few more 
psychically constituted persons, and not to others. Thus in 
certain of Home’s accordion experiments, trustworthy obser- 
vers declared that they clearly saw a spirit hand depressing 
the keys, while the rest of the company at the same time 


* Crawford, Psychic Structures, pp. 99—100. 
* Crawford, /bid. pp. 130—131. 
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could only watch the keys depressed, but could not perceive 
the agent which depressed them. Sir William Crookes, it 
may be remembered, in a statement previously quoted in this 
series of articles,! lays stress upon this puzzling circumstance. 
Even more unaccountable and likely to engender suspicion 
of fraud is the character of many of the alleged materiali- 
zations. As an examination of the photographic evidence 
reveals, they are merely pictures in the flat and in some cases 
show unmistakable foldings, while it is not denied that 
several of the more striking figures give the impression of 
being botched portraits extracted, or at least copied, from 
illustrations in the Miroir newspaper—the very name of the 
journal appearing in one case. It is also disconcerting to 
learn that small pieces of a white substance, which proved 
to be chewed paper, have been found in the garments worn 
by the medium. Nevertheless, the representatives of the 
Society for Psychical Research, who, without parti pris of 
any kind, presided over the séances with Eva C. in London, in 
spite of their rather barren results, find much to say in favour 
of the reality of her phenomena. They state for example 
that: 

1. There is no proof whatever that the medium possesses the 
power of regurgitation or has any acquaintance with deceptive 
methods or contrivances. . . . 

2. The materializations are clearly often not made of paper, 
chiffon or any similar substance. This is evident from photo- 
graphic enlargements, besides being excluded by the fact that 
they changed their shape whilst under direct observation. 

3. The medium has never been detected in the preparation 
or secretion of any article likely to be of service in the séances. 

4. If Mme. Bisson and Dr. von Schrenck can be accepted 
as even moderately good observers, no amount of fraud could 
explain certain phenomena that they say they have observed. 

5. Comparative studies show that Eva C. is not the only 
medium producing these manifestations. Accounts of the 
phenomena with other mediums are remarkably similar to those 
occurring with her.? 

6. The appearance of the cold breeze leads one to suppose 
that mediumistic phenomena do occur in Eva’s presence.® 


By way of conclusion to this series of articles I can only 


* See Tue Montn, February, 1923, p. roo. 

2 Quite recently manifestations have taken place in Germany, and, I believe, 
in Italy, which are said to be more convincing than any yet recorded. Reliable 
data will no doubt be available in due course. 
3 Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. XXXII., p. 330. 
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regret my inability to say anything that is positive. The obser- 
vations available are too uncertain, too extraordinary, too far 
removed from normal experience, to supply grounds for 
forming a confident judgment. Moreover, it seems very 
doubtful whether psychic researchers a century hence will 
be in any better position to solve the momentous problems 
entailed, seeing that so little real progress has been made 
in the past seventy years. None the less, in my opinion, the 
facts which I have endeavoured to outline do point strongly 
to the existence of certain supranormal phenomena and to 
the intervention of outside forces, acting with purpose, but 
freakishly, and sometimes almost as if they were disposed 
to mock man’s helplessness. Seeing that the same fitful 
caprice is characteristic of the alleged spirit communica- 
tions, so often strangely veridical and at other times 
maliciously deceptive, I am inclined to refer both classes 
of phenomena to the operation of discarnate intelligences, pos- 
sibly human, or possibly alien to earth. The idea of materi- 
alization is not unfamiliar to Catholic theology. The incudi 
and the succudi of the writers on demonology have long been 
the scorn of agnostics and materialists. The medizval theo- 
logian, no doubt, was inclined to refer everything abnormal 
to Satanic agency, but while it is highly probable that the 
powers of evil have much to do with the manifestations which 
so often end in the moral ruin of the unwary medium, I see 
no reason why the discarnate spirits of the unbaptized may 
not also make their power felt in this world in ways which 
we cannot explain, or possibly even understand. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


* Father Schméger, C.SS.R., in a work, pronounced by his Ordinary, the 
Bishop of Limburg, to contain “nothing contrary to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church,” tells us, on the authority of Sister Anne Catherine Emmerich, 
that there are “souls neither in heaven, purgatory or hell, but wandering the 
earth in terrible anguish,” and also “ planetary spirits, who are very different 
from devils and who have yet to be judged and condemned.” I pronounce no 
judgment upon this matter, but there has evidently been in the past some 
latitude of opinion among theologians as to the eschatological problems here 
involved. See Schméger, Life of Anne Catherine Emmerich (English Trans.), 
Vol. II., pp. 204 and 207. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE ROMAN CHOIR AND ITS ORIGIN. 


ONSIGNOR CASIMIRI’S Roman Choir, during their 
Mr tour of the great cities, are credited with hav- 
ing professed to trace their origin to 314 A.D. This ex- 
traordinary claim has been passed over by the Press with- 
out contumely, doubtless on account of the widespread 
ignorance of the origin of Christian music. It rests, of 
course, upon the tradition that Pope Sylvester (314—325) 
established a Singing School at Rome; and this tradition 
must be respected. But so also must that which ascribes the 
foundation of the first Singing School to Pope Gregory, 
(c.600). Here is a difficulty, which is not lessened by our 
instinctive assurance, however scanty our musical archeology, 
may be, that the Church would not have signalized her first 
gasp of comparative freedom by an act so trivial as this. 
A twinge of anxiety is pardonable, but happily the little 
difficulty can easily be solved. 

The Pontifical Choir and the School which fed it were 
founded by Gregory I. as a necessary act of government. 
Of this choir, Mgr. Casimiri’s band of singers is, without any 
doubt at all, a lineal descendant. In the Synod of Rome, 
595, St. Gregory had laid his heavy axe at the root of a 
musical system which in the course of 250 years had be- 
come an obstacle, in fact a scandal, to the Church. In its 
place he created another which has continued to this day. It 
should be honour sufficient to hark back1,400 years. Not con- 
tent with this, the Roman Choir boast of a provenance 300 
years farther back. They are not, however, to be condemned 
out of hand, for there was a schola cantorum attached to 
every see in 450 and something very like it in 350, as will 
be seen. Shortly after 600 we find the Pontifical Choir 
School of Rome recruited from the orphans of the city, but 
in 450 and 350 the schola cantorum was identical with the 
diocesan seminary. This clerical schola was attainted and 
dispossessed as a School of Cantors by Gregory and their 
patrimony given to others, because (as he says in 595) “it 
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has been for a long time a reprehensible custom, and worthy 
of note for the sacred ministry of singers, before entering 
into deacon’s orders, to devote their whole time to the culti- 
vation of their voices, altogether neglecting their office of 
preaching and of the distribution of alms; and the priests, 
each cultivating his organ to attain an edifying voice, irritat- 
ing God, while they please the people with their accents.” 
He decrees “that the deacons shall not sing at all except in 
the recitation of the Gospels in the Masses.” This species 
of choir had been founded by nobody, but had grown out 
of the schola lectorum of the early part of the fourth century. 

When Constantine rolled back the stone from the mouth 
of the catacombs every bishop seized the opportunity of 
establishing under the shadow of his see, for reasons as ob- 
vious then as now, a public school, to which the Christian 
laity sent their sons to be trained, away from the influence 
of the Arian, the pagan and the Jew. Under one roof lived 
the students intended for the world and those intended for 
the altar. The eldest of these latter (as e.g. at Ushaw) were 
the lectors and the deacons. But, before the end of the cen- 
tury their chief anxiety, if not their chief public duty, had 
come to be singing; for music appears by that time to have 
taken the place in the public schools that sport does to-day. 
It brought honour, advancement and public applause. Hence 
the change of name from /ectorum to cantorum, a change not 
anticipated by the original founders. 

Many writers upon the early history of the music of the 
Church are charged with romancing. We cannot, therefore, 
leave the subject without some outline of the events which 
led to this remarkable change. We can almost hear the 
reader object that one may easily understand how a choir 
schoo] like Winchester might develop into a Grammar School, 
but it is inconceivable that a school like Ushaw or St. Ed- 
mund’s should degenerate in the short space of a century 
into a mere school for singers. The subject ought therefore 
to be of interest, historical, liturgical and musical, especially 
to English readers, since there is next to nothing in English, 
and not much more in French, upon the origin and nature 
of the Pre-Gregorian Chant, out of which the science and 
art of modern music sprung. 

From the time of Solomon, the levite, and in Christian 
times to St. Gregory, the deacon (evita) was the precentor 
of the congregation, which (at least to the Council of Lao- 
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dicea, 361) had the right to respond. The circumstances 
of the fourth century extended this privilege to the inferior 
ministers. But when the Church began to weave a new musi- 
cal vesture circumdata varietate, with which to clothe her 
ceremonial, the laity for practical reasons no less than reasons 
of state were almost entirely excluded from participation in 
it. Instead, a close corporation of clerical singers came into 
being, who alone, by reason of their special training, were 
capable of responding to the conditions demanded by the 
flood of music, new in its style and vast in its repertory, which 
welled up within the Church. They were bidden to sing to 
the Lord a new song, and they sang it. This new song, 
neither Jewish, pagan nor Arian, was the resultant of two 
principal forces, viz., the extension of the “ offices" and the 
consecration of the Alexandrian style of chant. 

The monks who followed St. Anthony had lost no time 
in systematizing the singing of the “ offices ""—the psalms and 
canticles—which they set in a framework of antiphons 
(sentences prefixed to a psalm in order to approfriatise 
it to the feast of the day). It is to the “ offices ” that early 
writers refer when they speak of antiphonal singing be- 
ing introduced here or there. They were so designated 
because the sum total of a psalm sung antiphonally, or altern- 
ately lus the preludial sentence f/us the “ gloria,”’ was called 
an antiphon. (When at a later period the original antiphon- 
psalms, having been introduced into the Mass and a pro- 
gressive shortening of the Mass became necessary, and from 
the whole antiphon were taken the psalm and the gloria, 
the part which remained retained the name of the whole, 
the antiphon. ) 

The “ offices ” spread like a fire over East and West, and 
by the time St. Jerome had completed his /salterium 
Romanum (384) they had become the property and the 
badge of orthodoxy of clergy and laity alike. One need but 
glance at a book of “ Hours ” to gauge the variety and extent 
of this new devotion, reinforced by its anthology of metrical 
hymns, the popular device of the Arians which the Church 
in the fourth century seized and turned against them. To 
swell the corpus musicale, besides the “ offices,” there were 
other non-liturgical devotions, during which it is reasonable 
to believe that the Pater noster (from its Ambrosian chant), 
the Gloria in excelsis (then called the morning hymn), and 
many other texts from the New Testament which appeared 
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to lend themselves to musical treatment were sung, while non- 
Scriptural canticles like the 7e Deum (from its Latinity) were 
heard, and a multitude listened to the recital of the pre- 
conium paschale. Lastly, the lections and homilies and the 
whole of the celebrant’s part of the Mass were musically 
declaimed. Enough has been said to show that the musical 
repertory at the end of the fourth century was vast. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans the practical 
end of being heard in their great buildings and in the open 
air, combined with the great dignity they attached to the 
rhetoric of the theatre, the temple and the forum, to evolve 
a method of delivery, called the Alexandrian chant, half 
song, half speech or a system of decorated monotones. All 
who pretended to culture were trained to declaim in public in 
this style. When the Church consecrated the Basilica she 
consecrated also the rhetorical mode of the Basilica. Conse- 
quently, all that in the preceding three centuries had been 
read or spoken was now declaimed in this style as a matter 
of course. The lector and the deacon no longer read but 
sang. | 

Stress has been laid upon the “offices,” for these alone 
contained the antiphons or prelude sentences. These sen- 
tences were, at first, as was everything else that was new, 
sung in the Alexandrian style (like the Prefaces), which 
style was the raw material out of which was fashioned the 
Ambrosian Chant (¢.g., Pater noster), and out of the latter, 
by the mere process of irresponsible decoration, the melis- 
matic beauty of the Solesmes Chant, and that, we have reason 
to believe, even before the time of Gregory. The first, the 
Alexandrian, was characterized by many consecutive syllables 
to one note; the second, the Ambrosian, by one syllable, one 
note; and the third, the Gregorian, by one syllable, many 
notes. Constant repetition of the same antiphon tended to 
stereotype its cadences in a fixed musical form. The 
deacons who delivered the antiphon sentences had an en- 
tirely free hand, and the evolution of the second phase, the 
Ambrosian style, was simple and natural. It did not 
require a century to associate a particular antiphon with a 
particular melody. In the nature of things the new grave 
syllabic style of composition must have been an accomplished 
fact by the time of St. Ambrose, not only in Milan but 
throughout the Church. Why it should have been labelled 
“Ambrosian” in after years is a question for the historian of 
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rival liturgies, one of which (according to the late Mgr. 
Duchesne in Zes Origines) spread from Milan over the west 
during and after the struggle between Ambrose and the 
Imperial supporters of the Arian cult. This western liturgy 
appears to have retained its grave syllabic chant with almost 
Puritan obstinacy, while, elsewhere, the deacons who still 
had undisputed possession of the music, by the further simple 
and natural process of embellishing the Ambrosian Chant, 
created the Gregorian. This we conceive to be the origin 
of the official ecclesiastical chant. Both the intermediate 
Ambrosian and the final Gregorian were new to the world 
in their form, aspiration, savour, and appeal. The song that 
the cantors had to sing, besides being new, was vast and com- 
plicated, and only a trained body of singers could support it. 

Mgr. Duchesne’s description of the Zxu/tet, whose liter- 
ary, historic, symbolical, liturgical, and dramatic, no less than 
its musical character, left such an impression upon the mind 
of the Church that its echo still faintly reverberates, enables 
us to form some estimate of the questionable height to which 
the musical deacon, even in the fourth century, had attained, 
and which St. Jerome was not slow to deplore and deride. 
The singers abused their privilege and incurred the penalty. 

By his refusal to sanction for all time the Ambrosian 
style as the only authentic musical garb of the Christian 
ceremonial, St. Gregory made himself the Patron of Music. 
As such alone he is known to the world at large; just as if 
St. Thomas of Canterbury meruit beatas scandere sedes by 
reason of his having been a swordsman! But it is by virtue 
of the many great administrative acts of his short pontificate 
(such as that in the Synod of Rome, 595), of which the 
world at large knows nothing, that he has merited the title 
of the Great. 

EDWARD A. MAGINTY. 





THE IRISH ORIGIN OF THE EASTER PLAY. 


N a short article, entitled “Irish Origin of the Oficium 

Pastorum,” contributed to this magazine (December, 
1921), reference is made to the fact that the Introit Trope 
Quem qguaeritis in praesepe of Christmas is modelled on the 
slightly older Easter Trope Quem quaeritis in Sepulchro. 
As Gautier well points out, both have a mise en scéne, the 
former being the Christmas Crib and the latter the Easter 
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Sepulchre. As regards date, while the Christmas Play may, 
be dated as about the year 900, the Easter Play is a few years 
earlier, probably 895. One thing is certain, namely, the 
existence of a St. Gall MS., containing the simple version 
of the Quem quaeritis in sepulchro; and this MS., which 
the best authorities, including Gautier and Professor Karl 
Young, regard as having been written before the year 940, 
is known as St. Gall g8g. It has also been seen that there 
was an Easter Sepulchre at St. Gall’s in the tenth century. 
Professor Young adds: “It is an interesting fact that Sé. 
Gall MS. 484, which preserves the earliest text of the simp- 
lest version of Quem guaeritis in sepuichro, contains two 
Tropes which are unquestionably the work of Tutilo, and 
one of which, Hodie cantandus est, is strikingly dramatic 
in form.” 

Thus Tutilo, or Tuathal, an Irish monk of St. Gall’s, must 
be credited, not only with the invention of the Troped In- 
troit for Christmas, but of the earlier Trope for Easter— 
both Tropes being, as Gautier says, ‘the primal root of the 
future theatre.” 

Pollard admits that the first appearance of dramatic 
dialogue in the service of the Church has been traced to 
the ninth century, that is to say, to the Tropes of Tutilo. 
Other writers would fain ascribe the Sequence of Victimae 
paschali laudes as the germ of the liturgical drama, but 
this Sequence—incorrectly ascribed to Wipo—has not been 
found earlier than 1000. Chambers gives the text of the 
Trope used in Winchester Cathedral at the end of the tenth 
century, and also the elaborated form to be found in the 
Concordia Regularis of St. Ethelwald, drawn up between the 
years 959 and 979. 

As to the fact of Quem quaeritis in sepulchro being an 
original composition of the Irish monk Tutilo there is no 
doubt whatever. Gautier, Milchsach, W. Mayer, Gaston 
Paris, and Professor Young, are unanimous on the point. 
The error of C.Lange (Die lateinischen Osterfeiern) in 
assuming that this Trope was a fundamental part of the 
liturgy has been sufficiently exploded by Gautier and Young. 

Here is the simplest and oldest form of Tutilo’s Trope, 
from the St. Gall MS. 484: 


Item de Resurrectione Domini. 
Interrogatio : 
Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, Xpisticole. 
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Responsio : 
Ihsym nazarenum crucifixum, O coelicolae. 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut praedixerat. 
Ite nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. Resurrexi. 


It will be noted that the word /tem, at the beginning of 
the Trope, points to the fact that it is one of a series of 
Tropes for the Introit of the Easter Mass, while the conclud- 
ing word Resurrexi is the cue or first word of the Introit 
which immediately follows, ‘ Resurrexi, et adhuc,” etc. This 
latter catch-word proves the original form as a Trope- 
Introit, but it is no less true that another association of the 
Trope, in the tenth century, was at the end of Matins, im- 
mediately before the Ze Deum. Dr. Frere’s editing of the 
Trope in the Winchester Troper has been severely handled 
by Father Clement Blume, S.J., the learned editor of 
Analecta Hymnica, Vol. XLVII., and again in Vol. XLIX. 

In the magnificent Troped Gradual, formerly belonging 
to the Irish Abbey of Bobbio, and now in the Royal Library, 
Turin, of the eleventh century, this Trope for Easter is thus 
given: 

Incipiunt Trophi in Die Sancto Pasce ante Introitum. 

Quem quaeritis in supulchro, Xpisticole? 

Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum, O celicole. 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut locutus est ; 

Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit, dicentes Alleluia. 

Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus. 


Another text of the eleventh century, from the Missale 
Monasticum of Monte Cassino, supplies the interesting in- 
formation as to the mise en scéne, for the rubric is given as 
follows: “ Et duo alii clerici stantes in medio chori respond- 
ebunt ’—the Quem quaeritis being intoned by a priest “ ante 
altare alba vesta indutus et versus ad chorum dicat alta voce.” 
Thus we learn that a single priest, clad in a white garment, 
stands before the altar, and sings in a high voice the Quem 
guaeritis to two clerics standing in the middle of the choir. 
The two clerics sing the reply of the two Marys, followed 
by “Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus.” It is, certainly, most 
significant that the altar is used as a stage setting, the altar 
representing the Sepulchre of Christ, and, as previously 
stated, it is beyond doubt that there was an Easter Sepul- 
chre at St. Gall’s at the end of the tenth century, or early 
in the eleventh century. Moreover, as Professor Young 
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points out, the Trope Quem quaeritis ‘‘ actually developed 
' into true drama in its original position at the Introit . . . 
and was an independent achievement.” This Sepulchre 
subsequently became the centre of the Defpositio, Elevatio 
and Visitatio Sepulchri—all three observances being extra- 
liturgical. 

Thus, the Trope Quem gquaeritis, by the Irish monk 
Tutilo, was given to the world as an independent literary 
and musical work in the shape of a dialogue, the true germ 
of the Easter Play. 

In conclusion, while claiming for Tutilo the Troped In- 
troits for Easter (and Christmas), we must not forget the 
glorious Carmen Paschale by another Irishman, Sedulius 
(circa 400), who not only hinted at the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin, but who is the earliest writer 
to quote the tradition that our Lord, after the Resurrection 
appeared first to the Virgin Mother. 


W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


No excuse is needed for returning again and 

The — f s " 

Folly of the 284in in these pages to the advocacy of imme 
War-Mind. diate European peace. We are in danger of 
losing the whole spiritual results of the Great 

War through the maintenance of hostile sentiments towards the 
chief amongst our late foes. If Pope Benedict pleaded for peace 
even during the war, if his successor in Letter after Letter makes 
peace the chief burden of his appeal, Catholics are in duty bound, 
apart from their own worldly interest, to see whether in their 
own hearts and in their relations with others they are cultivating 
the will for peace, as the normal condition for human welfare 
and the service of God. The war ended with a dictated peace, 
signed by our adversaries under protest, going beyond the terms 
of the Armistice, accompanied by a punitive blockade which re- 
duced their resources, and calling for surrender of these re- 
sources to a preposterous extent. Out of that dictated peace 
has risen a deadly atmosphere of dread and hatred and distrust, 
which has lain like a blight upon Europe ever since. There 
seems no way of escape, save that insisted on by the Popes— 
“ forgive, make friends, away with force and the threats of force, 
change the whole face of international dealings and, in view of 
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the common benefit, substitute peaceful co-operation for savage 
and un-Christian rivalry.” Alas! what sign is there in Press 
or Parliament, here or abroad, of any change of heart. The 
other day—a straw showing the direction of the wind—7‘he Times 
published a letter from an excited correspondent on “ German 
Air Designs.” What was the gist of his denunciation? Simply 
that a certain German company was, with the aid of sea-planes, 
touring the coast towns of South America soliciting orders for 
mails and passengers: a perfectly legitimate commercial enter- 
prise all the more praiseworthy as showing a determination not 
to succumb to disaster. We venture to say that if the positions 
were reversed, this British “patriot” would burst into extravagant 
praise of such recuperative power. The mentality here displayed 
—the desire to depress others so as to exalt oneself, the inability 
to recognize the rights of others, the implicit claim to supremacy 
in everything—is unfortunately conspicuous in scores of press 
and platform utterances, showing how far we are from under- 
standing the very elements of justice and peace. For weeks 
past the Daily Mail has been publishing scores of letters, in 
praise of the Ruhr invasion or simply denunciatory of “the Hun,” 
which, if genuine, betoken an appalling lack of political sense, 
to say nothing of higher qualities, on the part of their writers. 


This is perhaps intelligible in the half-edu- 
The aa cated, unreflecting multitude, who allow jour- 
Abstraction. lists to do their thinking, but what are we to 
say when the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs speaks thus in the House (March 13th): “ Germany is 
a defaulter. Germany has been guilty of one of the greatest 
crimes ever perpetrated on humanity. It is too soon to forget 
that"? These three sentences show little signs of a speedy re- 
turn to political sanity. The first begs the question as to whe- 
ther the default is voluntary and the still more fundamental 
question as to whether the reparations-bill is just. The second 
repeats the falsehood that vitiates the whole Versailles Treaty 
—that Germany alone was responsible for the war, and that the 
German people, as distinct from their discarded rulers, were 
guilty of anything worse than patriotism. The third suggestion 
is the worst of all, for it insinuates the maintenance of racial 
hatred whilst owning that ultimately peace must come. In the 
name of Christianity, not to say common sense, if harmony is to 
be restored, if peace is necessary for the health of Europe, why 
not make peace now, peace by agreement, peace that leaves to 
God the assessment of the guilt of individuals whilst it recog- 
nizes the “fallacy of abstraction,” the absurdity of crediting 
whole communities with a single intention and that an evil one, 
the pharisaic pride of glozing-over our own national faults. 


VOL. CXLI, x 
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Until statesmen and journalists cease to “think 
in nations and governments,” and learn that 
the aspirations of the peoples everywhere, as 
their interests, are for peace and friendly inter- 
course, we shall have this perpetual acerbation of the public mind 
by unfounded and unprovable accusations. We take the liberty 
to regret that Mr. G. K. Chesterton has not risen above the 
level of his journalistic fellows, but constantly in the Vew Wit. 
ness devotes his brilliant pen to proving that the German is essen- 
tially a barbarian and incapable of rising to the height of British 
and French civilization! This is to do grievous disservice to 
the cause of European peace. Mr. Chesterton has not yet rea- 
lized that one-third of the German Republic is Catholic, #.e., is 
imbued with the full Christian spirit that comes from Rome. He 
is still unaware of the immense debt which the Church and 
Catholic civilization generally owes to the great prelates and 
writers which Germany has produced. In matters of faith and 
morals German Catholics are at one with the rest of the Church. 
They have no less regard for truth and justice and charity than 
Catholics elsewhere. They will bear comparison in zeal for 
Christian practice with their brethren in France and Italy. They 
have given proof of this by condemning the excesses committed 
by their troops and the various breaches of international law 
by their own side as well as by the Allies. They have often 
said that wrongs done in the war should be made good. The 
Centre Party encountered the enmity of the Protestants, cul- 
minating in the murder of Erzberger, for their readiness to make 
reparations. In view of these facts no Catholic can justly stig- 
matize a nation which embraces a large minority of his own faith 
as radically pagan: rather, in the spread of the faith in other 
lands, he has a definite guarantee that the ideals of justice in 
which he himself believes are prevalent there. It is for Catho- 
lics then, above and before all others, to combine with their 
brethren everywhere in the promotion of peace. That the time 
is ripe for action may be seen in a recent invitation to certain 
German students to visit the University of Oxford as guests, 
an invitation subsequently endorsed by a large majority of the 
Union, which voted that the time has now come when war-enmi- 
ties should be definitely laid aside. That time came long ago, 
but it is better late than never. 


Why Catholics 
should be foremost 
in fostering Peace. 


Can we remit hositilty without seeming to con- 


The done injustice? Can we forgive where there 


Evils of prolonged 


Hostility. is no sign of repentance? These questions can 
occur only to one who thinks that the German 

people are self-convicted of wrong-doing, and _ therefore 
genuinely capable of expressing grief. The German people own 
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to defeat inthe war and are prepared, as the losing side, to pay 
the penalty of defeat and make good the damage they have done, 
as far as possible. But the Allies, by making exorbitant claims 
and at the same time crippling Germany’s recovery in every way, 
have greatly reduced her capacity to make reparations. They 
are trying to combine two incompatible policies—to keep Ger- 
many poor and weak and yet to extract from her enormous money 
damages. Even granting that the Ruhr invasion is quite legal, 
i.e., it is in accord with the Versailles Treaty which Germany 
signed, still it is far from furthering either the cause of Euro- 
pean peace or that of French national solvency and security. 
The military expenses of the occupation by some 100,000 troops, 
joined with the almost total stoppage of the coal delivery, both 
to Germany and France, can do nothing but accentuate the 
poverty and paralyze the industry of both countries. The dis- 
tress in Germany, for all the talk of the wealth of her financiers, 
is extreme. The effects of the blockade of three years ago are 
being repeated. There are many deaths from starvation, edu- 
cation is neglected, demoralization is spreading, and international 
hatred and desire of revenge grow apace. Equally gloomy, if 
we are to believe Mr. Denis Gwynn, a very competent observer 
(vide Blackfriars for March), are the prospects for France when 
the inevitable disillusionment comes, and it is seen that there is 
little hope of recovering from Germany the cost of the restora- 
tions. But what force cannot effect, mediation and persuasion 
may. Germany was ready in the beginning to use her own labour 
and material in the restoration of the devastated provinces. This 
offer was not accepted, but something equivalent may still be 
expected from her, if the other world States join in making 
it possible. Once more, the decision lies with America, who 
has a nobler réle, if she would only see it, in bringing about a 
settlement than she had in finishing the war. But America 
rightly enough will not finance Europe until the folly of mili- 
tarism and excessive armaments is abandoned. 


What then about security? The most hopeful 

How France = cugeestions so far have taken the shape of a 
innate. proposal to demilitarize the Rhineland — the 
area of contact between France and Germany. 

As a result of the Washington Treaty America and Japan cannot 
any more attack each other's territories. The salt estranging 
sea and a happy insufficiency of ships and naval bases has ren- 
dered each country safe from the other. A demilitarized fron- 
tier—for there is no reason why a strip of French territory, 
should not also be included a military “ No-man's-land,” within 
which there should be no fortifications, nor garrisons, nor recruit- 
ing, nor militarily-controlled railways, and over which no mili- 
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tary airplanes should pass; a wide strip either side of the frontier, 
still under the full authority of each government but supervised 
in this particular by the League of Nations, would give France 
the security she so much needs, would set free for civil purposes 
her enormous outlay on armaments, and enable her, freed from 
that obsession, to act in the interests of Europe as well as in her 
own. Without such a barrier and until the League of Nations 
is a working reality, France must be in a perilous condition. 
She has chosen to restrain and coerce by force a prolific nation, 
already double her size, and by so doing to postpone indefinitely 
what the modern world is sighing for—peace through negotiation 
and agreement and a drastic reduction of expenditure on war- 
preparations. Alone of the parties to the Washington Conference 
she has withheld her signature, and so delayed the agreed naval 
economies. She is setting an evil example to the world by main- 
taining a colossal air-force, which presently will provoke compe- 
tition on every side. There is no finality in her policy which is 
simply an anachronistic endeavour to maintain a self-sufficing 
independence, impossible in the modern world. And the worst 
of it is, as Mr. Gwynn points out, this policy has the support 
of her Catholic citizens, who rallied so splendidly and effectively 
to her defence in the war, and conceive it to be their patriotic 
duty to maintain that struggle in another form. 


, This, it seems to us, furnishes another good 
The Church's reason for the speedy resuscitation of the Vati- 
teaching about the : : : 
War-Spirit. can Council. The various non-Catholic sects 
and organizations are bestirring themselves to 
rescue humanity from a future war: they are upholding, accord- 
ing to their lights, the Christian doctrine of human brotherhood. 
With much more effect could the united Episcopate of the Church 
Universal promulgate the Christian teaching regarding war and 
the conduct of war, define the desperate conditions which justify 
it, denounce the various false and sordid pretexts on which it is 
often waged. Although theologians have formulated the princi- 
ples of warfare, and Popes have preached the Christian ideals of 
peace, no dogmatic utterance has been made on the matter, and 
there is not a little in the views of earlier writers, men of their 
time, that needs modification in the light of a more fully-de- 
veloped ethic. As one result of the atrocities of the late war, 
the public conscience has been woefully vitiated. On all sides 
it is now taken for granted that civilian life and property will 
in a future war be considered legitimate prey. The old distinc- 
tion between combatant and non-combatant has been abolished. 
Destruction will be rained upon the civil population regardless 
of age or sex or occupation. The air will be poisoned and logi- 
cally enough, when possible, food and water. Men will make 
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war with the germs of disease—typhus, cholera, plague: food 
supplies will be ruthlessly destroyed. These are now the com- 
monplaces of military conjecture, and these will become realities, 
unless the strong clear voice of the Church resounds from Rome 
through every land and recalls mankind to the old Christian 
conception, branding every war of aggression as murderous and 
unjust, and all excess of destruction as inhuman. There is room 
and need in the revived Council for a Constitution De Bello 
gerendo and, indeed, for another De Pace concilianda. 


Once more, in the case of that other war, the 


=e — perennial conflict between Capital and Labour 
Economics. which has marked every stage of the Indus- 


trial Revolution, there is a demand for an 
authoritative statement of just principles, made by the General 
Council. It is true, as Newman said, that the Church as such 
has no concern with temporal matters as such. “Not till the 
State is blamed for not making Saints, may it be fairly laid to 
the fault of the Church that she cannot invent a steam-engine 
or construct a tariff.”1 But she is deeply concerned with the 
moral relations between man and man, for these must be regu- 
lated by justice and charity, and these virtues are the breath of 
her nostrils. She has ranked with murder and unnatural vice, 
amongst the four deadly sins par excellence, ‘‘ oppression of the 
poor” and “sweating the worker”—crimes rampant in the in- 
dustrial world to-day. Therefore in her Council there may 
well be a Constitution “ De Conditione Opificum,” following the 
lines of Pope Leo’s celebrated Encyclical and recalling the world 
to the Christian principles which governed social relations before 
the unity of Christendom was destroyed and a way opened for 
the Godless philosophy of Mammon. Here again the non- 
Catholic organizations, products themselves of the Religious 
Revolution, are calling out for a restoration of the old Catholic 
spirit in industry. The Anglicans at the Lambeth Conference 
of 1920 issued a valuable report on the “Church and Indus- 
trial Problems,” and there are impending in 1924 the results 
of a “ Conference on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizen- 
ship,” which has long been investigating in the most searching 
way how the profession of Christianity should rightly express 
itself in the whole conduct of life. But none of these praise- 
worthy efforts could have the same effect as the dogmatic pro- 
mulgation “urbi et orbi” of the Christian ideal in economics 
and especially the denunciation of the sin of usury which is at the 
root of all our industrial troubles. 


* Difficulties of Anglicans, Lecture VIII. 
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Lately in the Odserver Lord Milner published 
~ What a clear diagnosis of the evil effects of modem 
wrong with a . . : : 
Capitalism. Capitalism without, however, discovering their 
real cause. Owing to reaction after the sacri- 
fices of the war, a return, that is, to narrow class-selfishness, “ the 
mass of the people are not better but worse off than before the 
war, and a great deal worse off than they were when the war 
lasted. And in the industrial world the relations of masters 
and men are greatly embittered.” He goes on to say that many 
educated people! who understand fairly well the case for 
Capital quite “fail to realize on what grounds, apart from what 
may be called humanitarian considerations, the case for Labour 
rests.” Any other system than the Capitalist system as worked 
at present, which dates only from the late eighteenth century, 
seems inconceivable to many minds. Yet that system depends on 
conditions which are rapidly passing away, the chief being the 
existence of an uneducated working-class with no interest be- 
yond their wages and no ideals which are not material. The 
modicum of instruction given by the State schools and, still more, 
the political enfranchisement of adult workers, have necessarily 
created a deep-seated discontent with the ancient status of 
Labour, which further education and more political power will 
only spread and intensify. The continued presence of a mil- 
lion and a half unemployed, with their three or four million 
dependents, supported on State doles, in a land which could sup- 
port them if their labour were rightly used, must further discredit 
a system which postulates a multitude with no possessions but their 
strength and skill to work, incidentally for their own livelihood, 
but mainly for the private interest of a few. As we have often 
said, if that system needs for its success that millions of men 
and women should be underfed, badly clothed, miserably housed 
and deprived of most of the amenities of life, it is rightly doomed 
and it cannot perish too soon. 


Viscount Milner thinks that the chief fault of 

me > ~ in competitive Capitalism is its wastefulness. He 
Capitalism. is all for the large store and the large business. 
But he says that Labour and Capital must be- 

come partners, identify their interests, share the management, and 
divide the profits. On these terms he thinks Capitalism may 
be saved and the class-war abolished. The worker will do his 
best, for it will be to his direct advantage to do so, and he will 
know that his efforts will not be wasted by mismanagement. 
These, of course, are not new theories, although Lord Milner 


* Hence in the House when, on March 6th, a notice of motion in the name 
of Mr. Snowden, “ To call attention to the failure of the Capitalist System,” 
was read, it was greeted with “ Labour cheers and Ministerial laughter "! 
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puts them in a new and striking way, but, as we have said, he 
has not got to the root of the trouble. Co-operation and co- 
partnership, with wise direction of production, form a vast im- 
provement on the present system, but until the problem of the 
“just price” is tackled and solved by industry, cut-throat compe- 
tition will continue, or combines will extinguish it only to ex- 
ploit the consumer. Of the old Economists, the Webbs, in their 
latest book,1 aptly say that they thought out a system divorced 
from law and ethics—‘ they declared that it had no concern with 
the Churches and that the law-givers must not meddle with it: 
its operations were to be Godless and they were to be lawless.” 
The law-givers have been at it ever since to correct its abuses. 
but the Church has not yet been called in. The assembled hier- 
archies of the world could at any rate influence the Catholic 
conscience, too apt to be vitiated by contact with the world of 
commerce, and proclaim the essential injustice of excessive pro- 
fits, of speculating without assets, of forming rings and trusts 
to enhance prices, of scamping work, of living in entire idleness 
on the work of others—the whole forgotten doctrine of the sin 
of covetousness? and the fiduciary character of wealth. 


= It will doubtless fall to the lot of the Labour 
Religions Party to make the first assaults on unreformed 
Guidance for sip ‘ 
.oheur. Capitalism. The other parties, not the least 
the Liberals, are apparently too deeply sunk 
in the grooves of tradition even to conceive any radical altera- 
tion, whilst those whom Labour represents—toads under the har- 
row—have every motive to press for a change. Hence the im- 
perative necessity of showing Labour that Christianity supports 
all its just demands, that the Church condemns the Godless cult 
of wealth to which the worker has so long been sacrificed. About 
the middle of March, some five or six hundred Anglican clergy- 
men presented a memorial to the Leader of the Labour Party 
and his colleagues, congratulating them on their attaining the 
dignity and influence of His Majesty’s Opposition, and assuring 
them of their sympathy “in the efforts you will assuredly make 
for the spiritual and economic emancipation of the people.” 
The Church of England embraces in her comprehensive bosom 
a “Church Socialist League,” but this memorial does not seem 
to emanate from that body, since Canon Adderley, we believe 
one of its prominent members, remarked at the presentation, 
amidst laughter, that “the Labour Movement had enabled 500 
clergy of the Church of England to say the same thing.” But 
the point is that these zealous men feel the importance of keeping 
in close contact with Labour, lest in the pursuit of merely tem- 


* The Decay of the Capitalist System (Allen and Unwin), p. 3. 
* wAcovetia=grasping at more than one’s share. 
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poral goods it should lose sight of higher things and pursue its 
aims by un-Christian means. Catholics can surely do no less: 
our pulpits and our press should emphasize the Church’s endorse- 
ment of the rights of the poor, and should aim at showing an 
intelligent appreciation of them. The Catholic Church is not 
likely to be identified, even in the eyes of non-Catholics, with 
the supporters of wealth and privilege divorced from responsi- 
bility, but individual Catholics may discredit their Church, 
through ignorance or mere want of imagination, by a blind ad- 
herence to an economic system which has never had the guidance 
of the true religion and consequently sanctions many unethical 
principles. But wrong cannot be remedied by wrong. Some of 
the Labour Party have to be taught to drop mistaken views on 
subjects outside the economic field. They advocate, misled by 
irreligious teachers like Marx, wrong measures concerning re- 
ligious education, the rights of property and contract, the mar- 
riage-bond, race-suicide. Therefore they must be shown by the 
Church’s official teachers, first of all, and then by such agencies 
as the Catholic Social Guild and its Labour College, that the cure 
of all their ills lies in Christianity, in the reunion of economics 
with ethics, effecting a change of outlook in all classes engaged 
in industry. 


It seems not improbable that Major Entwistle’s 
_ Set Bill, granting to the wife the same facilities 
Divorce Facilities . 7 
a Fallacy. for divorce as the husband has, will become 
law, unless it is thrown out in the Lords. The 
specious plea which won support for it, even, strange to say, from 
some Catholic members, is that it equalizes the sexes before the 
law. The plea is specious because the law in this case is an evil 
law contrary to the law of God. Neither men nor women have 
any right to seek divorce a vinculo for any cause after a con- 
summated Christian marriage. If the State pretends to grant 
the right to one rather than to the other, or for less cause in one 
case than in the other, the only remedy a conscientious Catholic 
can support is the abolition of the supposed right altogether. If 
divorce is a moral evil, as the faith teaches, and re-marriage after 
divorce is in the eyes of God but legalized adultery, the only 
consistent Catholic attitude towards it is a positive endeavour 
to suppress it; a duty which the Catholic members who did not 
vote at all seem not to have realized. No Catholic upholds a 
differential standard of morality: in face of the commandments 
the soul is sexless, except in so far as sex-qualities impair or 
strengthen the will that is tempted: but the single standard of 
morality does not postulate that both sexes should have equal 
opportunities of going wrong. 
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, A direct result of the toleration of the divorce 

R Divorce evil is the demoralization of the public mind 

eports in the " : 
Press. through reports of divorce-cases in the Press. 
It is a widespread and growing evil. In com- 
menting in our last issue on the determination of the Vigilance 
Societies in Ireland to prevent the distribution there of objection- 
able papers, we instanced various vain efforts that had been made 
in this country to check the dissemination of moral filth. Lately 
the attempt has again been made, and on March 5th the Lord 
Chancellor and Home Secretary received a deputation from mem- 
bers of Parliament urging official action. They backed their 
plea, not only with a quarter of a million signatures, but with 
unanswerable arguments, one being that no civilized country was 
so lax as ours in this matter. Even France, where public opinion 
on such questions is supposed to be so easy, prohibits by law any 
report beyond the names of the parties and the decision. How- 
ever, all the Lord Chancellor could say was that he had power 
on the advice of the Attorney-General to prosecute papers for 
publishing indecency, but that he was chary of exercising it, lest 
failure to obtain conviction should lead to worse things. He 
therefore urged the deputation to organize public opinion, and 
try the effect of a Bill in Parliament. 

There is more hope in a resolution passed by the Council 
of the Institute of Journalists on March roth. These men re- 
present the profession and can get things done. Their resolu- 
tion ran: 


While prepared to offer determined resistance to any 
attempt at censorship of the Press, the Council of the Insti- 
tute of Journalists place on record their strong disapproval 
of the increasing tendency in newspaper reports to publish 
and give undue prominence to nauseous and intimate details 
of divorce petitions, and of murders and other criminal 
cases, and refer the question to the Executive Committee 
with a view to such further action as may be considered 
advisable. 


The difficulty is in this matter that, so fierce is journalistic 
competition, one bad paper can practically force the others to 
imitate its noxious example. Scandal and foulness are unfortu- 
nately marketable, and if a journal is known to go in for them 
it is eagerly bought by the prurient and the depraved. As long 
as only commercial considerations rule the Press, there is always 
danger of rivalry in salaciousness. Yet the men who own the 
Press are well-known members of society, noblemen, many of 
them, according to their patents. Agreement amongst this group 
of individuals could purify the Press in a day. The problem 
reduces itself to this—how to bring them to a sense of their duty? 
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; All Catholics and all decent-minded folk will 
= have hailed with a sigh of relief and gratitude 
Race-Suicide. the decision of the Lord Chief Justice in the 
Stopes v. Sutherland case. As an appeal is 
pending we can say no more at present, but we may note with 
sorrow the inability of the Press as a whole to appreciate the 
true bearings of the question. It would seem that the practice 
which Dr. Sutherland condemns in his admirable book Birth Con- 
trol, as medically and socially harmful in the extreme, and re- 
ligiously a grave breach of the Fifth and Sixth Commandments, 
is so widespread amongst the general public that the journalist, 
with his finger on the pulse of that entity, does not feel safe in 
rejoicing at its condemnation. If that be so, this evil, which 
saps the very foundation of social life, degrades and debases 
womanhood, and is more injurious to the institution of marriage 
than divorce itself, has a greater hold on this generation than we 
thought possible. Despite the harmful vagaries of some of its 
leaders, official Anglicanism is still in harmony with Catholic 
doctrine on this matter, and we may hope that, as in America and 
France, the law may yet come to the aid of morality in check- 
ing the spread of this moral pestilence. 


We notice that Zhe Spectator of March 3rd, 
The _—* apropos of a recent pamphlet of Mr. G. G. 
e ° ° : 

Unbaptized. Coulton, recalls the discussion which went on 

in its pages early in 1912 under the horrible 

title, “‘The Damnation of Infants.” We took occasion in 
April, 1912,1 to correct the misrepresentations of Catholic doc- 
trine which appeared in that discussion, and which, seemingly, 
Mr. Coulton used in some phase of his perennial polemic against 
the Church. It now appears that, whilst accepting our correc- 
tion, he returns to the charge with a fresh batch of “ proofs” 
that the medizval Church took a far sterner view of the fate of 
the unbaptized than does the Church to-day, and that therefore 
it is all up with the boasted continuity of Catholic doctrine. This 
is a capital illustration of Mr. Coulton’s method. Wholly ig- 
norant of Catholic tradition and the canons of Catholic theology, 
he ranges amongst the speculative writings of the past and trium- 
phantly produces a catena of passages “ proving” or “ disprov- 
ing” this or that doctrine, and then labels the result as the 
Church's official teaching. Needless to say, it is nothing of the 
sort. The Church’s official teaching is contained in her dogmatic 
formularies and, in the case of questions not yet pronounced upon 
dogmatically, can be gathered from the practical consensus of 
her theologians, but, apart from that, no absolute certainty at- 
taches to the teaching even of her greatest doctors. Mr. Coulton 


* See the article, reprinted in The Antidote (C.T.S.), Vol. III., pp. 72 sqq- 
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will find no definition of faith in regard to the fate of the unbap- 
tized after death, whether infants or adults, which, rightly under- 
stood, is inconsistent with justice. To illustrate the necessity of 
right understanding, we may mention that 74e Spectator, quoting 
the catechism of the Council of Trent, repeats an old mistake 
in saying that a certain passage refers to unbaptized children, 
whereas the context shows that it refers to adults. 

The mentality of Catholics in any given age necessarily takes 
colour from that age. Unless we make allowance for such dif- 
ferences of outlook, we may easily be shocked, like Mr. Coulton, 
by harsh or unbalanced expressions attributed to Saints and Doc- 
tors of the past. In a prayer said in the Novena to St. Francis 
Xavier and described as his own composition, occurs the sentence: 
“Behold, O Lord, how to thy dishonour, hell is ever filling with 
the souls” [of infidels and sinners]. The Church is in no way 
committed to that opinion of St. Francis. Like her Divine 
Founder, she does not answer the question, “ Are they few that 
are saved?” and if any of her children, filled with a grateful 
sense of God’s redeeming mercy, chooses to think that compara- 
tively few are lost, he is perfectly free to hold that opinion. 


The discussion which has been going on in 7he 
‘The > Universe since the beginning of Lent about the 
Fasting. scope and incidence of fasting under the new 
Code illustrates admirably the need of a final 
decisive authority in all these matters of discipline, because, by 
giving greater or less weight to different arguments, doctors can 
manage to disagree on the plainest question. Not that the law 
of fasting is conspicuously plain. The new Code, after laying 
down general rules, leaves some things to be decided by “ local 
custom,” and thus provides a loop-hole for a variety of interpre- 
tations. Let us hope that by the time of next Lent the matter 
will have been put beyond dispute: meanwhile, the faithful have 
the opportunity of applying that admirable moral maxim, in dudiis 
libertas. 
‘The condition of Ireland outside the Six Coun- 


= ties gives colour to the contrast which the 
Ireland. English Press is now fond of pointing out be- 


tween the peaceful state of “Ulster” and the 
disorder elsewhere. But Zhe Zimes really strains journalistic 
honesty to the maximum when it speaks of the Six Counties 
as having, “as their successful handling of the forces of disorder 
has shown, an instinctive abhorrence of murder and bloodshed 
and a complete ability to put them down.” Catholics have not 
yet forgotten the two years’ Orange pogrom against their fellow- 
believers in Belfast and the Six Counties, nor can they forget 
that, by the withdrawal of the system of Proportional Representa- 
tion and the manipulation of electoral areas, the Orange Parlia- 
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ment, the population of whose territory is 35 per cent Catholic, 
has deprived this considerable minority of the share in public 
authority to which their numbers entitle them. And they are 
not disposed to be enthusiastic about the new Six County Educa- 
tion Bill, which will put all schools claiming State aid under the 
locally-elected authorities, from which by the above-mentioned 
devices Catholics are practically excluded. 

In the Free State, prospects of peace have become decidedly 
brighter. The discovery of a Republican list of Free State sup- 
porters “to be shot at sight” must surely complete the discredit, 
in the eyes of all reasonable men, of those fanatical rebels against 
both civil and réligious authority who have striven with such 
perverse malignity to ruin their country, materially and morally. 
And the advent of a Papal Envoy to investigate matters at first 
hand and report to his Holiness will bring the most powerful 
spiritual influence to bear in the cause of peace and reconcilation. 
All Catholics will pray that what Christmas failed to effect, Easter 
may—the resurrection of a stricken country from the maladies 
induced by the crimes and follies of a section of her children. 


THE EDITOR. 
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REVIEWS 


I—COMPARATIVE RELIGION ' 


HERE is no doubt at all but that the publication of this 

book is an event of importance, not only for Catholics, 
but for all who are occupied in the Comparative Study of 
Religions. Every franc of the thirty-four which this volume 
costs will be well spent. No theologate can possibly do, 
nowadays, without knowledge of this subject ; nor let us think 
that the subject is one in which only professional students 
take an interest—for students are of all sorts, and cheap books 
about religions are read by city clerks on the top of buses, 
quite as much as by those whose vocation demands that they 
should not be ignorant of the problems involved; and what 
is more, the problem presents itself in a terribly practical 
form to people who do not read at all, but just observe. 
How often does one hear this formula: “I have travelled 
quite enough to see that there is no real difference between 
religions. It makes no odds what you think; any religion 
is able to do for those who believe in it what any other 
religion claims it can do. See the world a little, and you 
will find there is nothing to choose between them, except 
that Mohammedanism suits the Mohammedan, Buddhism the 
Buddhist, and so forth!"" We are writing with a good deal 
of conviction: so often have we met examples of faith lost 
through no one definite argument, but just from a practical 
comparison of faiths and cults; and so impossible have we 
found it to do anything with those who have thus lost it, 
that we have no sort of doubt that those who teach the Chris- 
tian faith must have at least some idea of the world-perspec- 
tive in which that faith may some day be seen by their dis- 
ciples, and must take some sort of method to prepare for 
this. What that method must be it is no part of our duty 
as reviewer to dictate or even to suggest, nor are we very 
certain what we should have to say on the subject. At least 
we must be grateful yet once again to France, which takes 
these things so much more seriously than we do, and has so 
perfect a standard, literary and scientific, up to which it in- 
sists on living. For nothing better in its line could be de- 


‘ Etude Comparée des Religions, Essai Critique. Par H. Pinard de la 
Boulaye, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. xvi. 515. Price, 34 fr. 
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sired than the book we are dealing with, and we wish we 
could point to books by Catholic English writers equally good 
in this department. It is not that we do not need them. 
Tylor, R »ertson Smith and Frazer are English names; Max 
Miiller at least made his home here: these are the men who 
form the mind of our modern generations, and it is disas- 
trous if their importance be understood only on the Continent. 

The generations of hard work which have preceded ours 
have not been useless. True, their utility has not been alto- 
gether what they desired, expected or intended. They have 
not discovered what was the origin of religion, nor yet have 
they ascertained what is the value to be assigned to religion 
as such. But they have certainly proved that the very first 
thing to be made sure of, in this department of study as a 
whole, is that a student is using a legitimate method. 
Scholars began practically without any method at all. They 
heaped up instances of ritual and belief and conduct, and 
when they perceived similarities between their instances, they 
tended to say: ‘‘ This is derived from that,” or, “ This is the 
‘same’ as that.” ‘ Mary is merely Isis under another name.” 
Then this lack of method, which would not have been toler- 
ated so long in any other field, and this appalling disregard 
of the right principles of reasoning, was detected and de- 
rided. But all sorts of methods came into vogue, whose 
very diversity was explained largely by this fact—that it was 
assumed that there must have been an “evolution” of re- 
ligion; and then, when the method, e.g., of animism did not 
seem to account for fhe facts, which none the less ought to 
fall into an evolutionary series, the method, say, of totemism 
was applied in case it might serve better. By now, one 
might hope, the inadequacy of so many methods of a subor- 
dinate sort might suffice to throw doubt on the validity of 
the whole underlying principle—that is, that all religions 
have evolved by an equable line of improvement, and, indeed, 
that pre-religion has everywhere, under the pressure of 
natural forces merely, evolved into religion itself. 

But before even we can approach the comparison pf 
methods, let alone of religions, it is imperative that we 
should know what has been actually said and done already 
in the matter. This is what Father Pinard de la Boullaye 
has set himself to show us in this volume. He insists in 
his introduction that his work is purely objective. His critic- 
isms might be made by any logical-minded atheist. He 
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permits himself neither hatred nor love, but says what has 
been said, points out logical flaws in the systems offered, 
and allows generalizations to make themselves. This is 
possible, because, when you have sufficient histo/%%al data, 
you can group theories belonging to a particular time, not 
only on the basis of their likeness to one another, or their 
novelty or the reverse, but by their connection with other 
preoccupations of the period of their apparition—thus a whole 
new sort of theory will appear after a writer like Darwin, 
or again, Kant, has started a mental fashion among his con- 
temporaries. In fact, it is most humiliating to see how much 
at the mercy of such fashions even the most learned men 
have been and are. And how incapable of sound philosophic 
thinking are writers who in one field or another show tre- 
mendous industry and acumen. 

The author begins quite at the beginning. His first chap- 
ter deals with the centuries that preceded the Christian era. 
As usual, we find that the writers of that time suffered far 
more from lack of material than from dullness of wit. And 
we see that there is little advance between very ancient and 
modern rationalism, and that the state of pagan thought and 
feeling in the later stages of Greek or Roman civilization 
was hardly different from what obtains in our own. The 
conviction that cults are merely symbols for what is either 
unknowable or, at any rate, identical, leads to tolerance or 
persecution according to temperament. The Latin is apt to 
hate what he disbelieves in; we, to put up with it so long as 
it is not a nuisance. The second chapter covers, in two 
parts, the period between the dawn of Christianity and the 
Middle Ages; and part of the high value of this chapter is, 
precisely, that it enables us reverently, when need be, to assert 
that the method followed by this or that Christian Father was 
no right method, or at any rate, not exclusively right—a fairly 
obvious conclusion, since the method of one group led them 
to regard pagan myths and rites as inventions of the devils, 
while that of another permitted them to see in such rites a 
guidance of God given to those who were not members of 
the Chosen People, but were, none the less, members of the 
human family. This is of great use to us when we want 
to judge what, in a Father, is Catholic doctrine, and what 
again is but the necessary result of the method he pursues. 

The Middle Ages (chap. iii.) were on the whole occupied 
with quite different problems; and the Renaissance and the 
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Reformers (and counter-Reformers) approached the topic of 
paganism in two different ways, a fact wisely brought out 
and often unnoticed. But then came the period of rational- 
ism, and Protestants and atheists rejoined forces and came 
at least to a common ground of naturalism, and this was 
when the first real systems came into being. Here again 
comes the duty of being “erudite” in a new sense if an 
author is to make a successful book of this sort. He has to 
know not only a few but recondite things, but an enormous 
mass of modern literature, and also he has to marshal it in 
an intelligible way. Father Pinard de la Boullaye has joined 
a German exhaustiveness with French lucidity, and his work 
is admirable. The remaining chapters not only witness to 
his vast industry, but to his power of getting at governing 
principles; he can group his authors into their due schools, 
and their very dates often enough show what we said—that 
not evidence so much as mental fashions were responsible 
for their conclusions. The philological school (Max 
Miller) ; the anthropological school (Lubbock, Tylor, Spen- 
cer, Schmidt, and many others) ; the Pan-Babylonist school ; 
the historical and the historico-cultural schools ; the older and 
newer psychological schools; and finally, a superb summing 
up and synopsis, which, with the slightest of indications, 
allows the facts to inter-connect themselves. 

The criticism of the various methods thus set before us 
will fill the second volume. But let no one wait for that 
as though he might dispense with the first. Here is the 
material; it is always a risk, and scientifically improper, to 
use the conclusions of an author without seeing how he 
reached them. It is true that Father Pinard de la Boullaye 
has toiled, and we may enter into the fruits of his toil; but 
we ought not to do that without appreciating our privilege, 
nor shall we indeed appreciate half the value of his work un- 
til we thoroughly understand the character of his own method 
and have admired the loyalty of his application thereof. 


2—RELATIVITY'! 
HYSICAL Science is apt to reduce all phenomena to 
certain relatively simple components, and then, after 
using them for years, or it may be centuries, to bethink 


' The Principle of Relativity with applications to Physical Science. By 
A. N. Whitehead, Sc.D., F.R.S. Cambridge University Press. Pp. 190. 
Price, 10s. 6d. net. 1922. 
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itself some fine day that it might be as well to inquire what 
these fundamental components may mean. Force, whether 
of attraction or repulsion, has long shown signs of decrepi- 
tude, and now the advent of the Relativity Theory has 
brought discredit also on the notions of space and time. 
There is urgent need of a philosopher who will tell us what 
time and space and mass and velocity, not to mention energy, 
in reality are; and who can do this better than the mathe- 
matician, who has been familiar with these notions since his 
childhood? 

Already Dr. Whitehead has given us two books on this 
burning question, 7he Principles of Natural Knowledge and 
The Concept of Nature. Now we have a third in which the 
principles laid down in the earlier works are applied to the 
problem of Relativity. Its author manifestly prefers to 
speak the language of symbols and of mathematical formulz 
rather than that of words. They are more exact, doubt- 
less. Also, if we may judge from the profusion of new 
terms which the author introduces, there are no words in 
the English language which express with precision the ideas 
with which the mathematician has to deal. This makes the 
book hard reading, in fact, necessitates as a preliminary the 
compilation of a small glossary. Yet the thoughts which 
the author has to convey, once one has grasped them, well 
repay the trouble which the exactitude of his method entails. 

If one may dare to summarize so complex and precise a 
theory, its content would seem briefly to be this. The uni- 
verse is one great fact containing myriads of inter-related 
factors. The vast majority of these we may put in our 
pockets for the moment, leaving only “events.” We shall 
then find that these events are uniformly arranged in a four- 
dimensional continuum ; and that they are arranged thus not 
by us, who after all are but percipient events within the 
one great fact, but by nature itself. We can now put our 
hands back into our pockets, and, having classified their con- 
tents, proceed to distribute them amongst the events. A! 
section through this four-dimensional continuum will give us 
a three-dimensional space, and to this we shall assign sense- 
objects, such as colours, as a kind of “ adjective” qualify- 
ing the events of which this space will be composed. Cross- 
wise through these momentary sections will run historical 
routes. To bundles of these we shall assign more solid 
objects, such as tables and planets and chairs. While as 
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“pervasive adjectives’ of the single route we shall assign 
that most important article, the mass-particle. 

Our universe has become real again. It is thus that it 
is constituted, or that we must regard it as being consti- 
tuted, if we would treat it scientifically, and at the same 
time harmonize our science with common sense. 

In the picture, thus inadequately reproduced, most of us 
will probably be able to recognize at least a semblance of 
the world as we know it. The “adjectives,” of course, are 
no less real than the more substantial “‘ events” which they 
qualify. The universe is no mere product of the geometric 
art: it is rich with all manner of attributes and relations, 
There is advance on Einstein here, for which we are duly 
thankful. Also we would note, em passant, that the fluctu- 
ating heterogeneity of Einstein’s space-time gives place to 
uniform structure amongst Dr. Whitehead’s point-events. 
And again, that the law of gravitation which he deduces 
from first principles is slightly different from that of Ein- 
stein, and admits of several alternatives. Time is the only 
factor which fluctuates, according as we take this or that 
section through the four-dimensional continuum, and from 
this very fact the author is able to deduce a definition both 
of parallelism and of rectangularity |! 

To criticize in detail is beyond the scope of a short review, 
so that I will content myself with one remark. In spite 
of the utmost disparity in language, there is a resemblance 
between the philosophy of Aristotle and that of Dr. White- 
head, and Dr. Whitehead intends that there should be. (I 
commend this feature of the book to the notice of Aristote- 
lians.) But Dr. Whitehead has replaced Aristotle’s sub- 
stances and Descartes’ “stuff” by the “ether of events.” 
The substitution has certain advantages from the mathe- 
matical point of view, but is it justified? Will not the instan- 
taneous section in this case also consist of events? Will not 
these events form compact series in which each member has 
a “successor”? If so, we shall have a succession of events 
even in our timeless sections. I suggest that that to which 
an event happens is prior in nature to the event that happens 
to it, and so more substantial. I also find a trace of incon- 
sistency in the notion of a pervasive “ adjective,” which can 
remain unchanged through stretches of time and yet at the 
bottom consist of a series of events. 


L.J.W. 
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HYMNOLOGY 


3—HYMNOLOGY ! 


HE more learned among the clergy will welcome the 

collection of early Latin hymns, with critical notes and 
commentary, by a well-known scholar, the late Mr. A. S. 
Walpole. The work, a posthumous one, has been admirably 
brought out by Dr. A. J. Mason, the general editor of Cam- 
bridge Patristic Texts, who tells us that for long years he 
had closely followed Mr. Walpole’s labours on the hymns 
and examined and criticized the book in its various stages. 
The principal authors represented in the Collection are St. 
Ambrose, Prudentius and Fortunatus, but the majority of the 
hymns cannot be ascribed with certainty to a particular 
author, and Mr. Walpole found it impossible to confine his 
text absolutely to the first six centuries. 

The authorship of Ambrosian hymns is discussed with 
much learning and acumen. Dr. Mason tells us that Mr. 
Walpole read through all the prose works of St. Ambrose, 
marking every feature of his thought and peculiarity of 
diction and style. We are glad to quote Dr. Mason’s own 
verdict on the authorship of three of the disputed hymns, 
Nunc Sancte nobis Spiritus, Rector potens verax Deus, Rerum 
Deus tenax vigor. He ascribes them all to St. Ambrose. 
“The prosody, the vocabulary, the concentrated force of the 
language, the thoughts, the theology, are all in favour of 
this view.” 

The second volume, 7he Hymns of the Breviary and 
Missal, is of a different order, and will appeal to a wider, 
if less select public. Few more useful books for a priest’s 
library have appeared in recent years. Most of us who have 
to say the Office would shrink from an examination in the 
hymns of the Breviary; there are many difficult and obscure 
places, and a busy priest has no time for long study and 
research. Dom Britt has given us just the help we need; 
the text, a literal translation, notes, and a verse translation 
of each hymn, often a version of great literary merit. The 
book will be of the greatest service to the divines of our 
Seminaries. It may help in time to raise the standard of 
our modern hymns. The hymns of the Breviary are of all 

' (1) Early Latin Hymns, with Introduction and Notes. By the late A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. Cambridge University Press. Pp. xxviii. and 445. Price, 
15s. net. 1922. (2) The Hlymns of the Breviary and Missal. By Rev. 


Matthew Britt, O.S.B. Londom : Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 384. 
Price, 25s. 
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sorts, from the majesty of Ambrose to the doggerel of some 
later offices. Dom Britt’s work should be a school of taste 
and judgment in this matter. We need not despair even of 
seeing great hymns written in our own generation. The 
terse, concise and yet vivid diction essential to every hymn 
worthy of the name is found to-day in many writers who 
employ their gifts on very unspiritual themes. What hymns 
might Mr. A. E. Housman write if he could turn his thought 
from the gallows to the crucifix? Surely the nation which has 
raised the Cathedral of Westminster to the glory of God 
could build a rhyme as lofty. 





4—LIBERALISM AND TRADITION '! 


N this book an attempt is made to find a way of recon- 

ciliation between modern and traditional modes of 
thought. And it is a well made attempt. In his first lec- 
ture, Mr. Quick criticizes the Liberal Protestantism derived 
from Ritschl, and finds its position untenable on many 
counts. But he is eminently fair and acknowledges with 
gratitude whatever good service the Liberal theologians 
have incidentally, and perhaps unwittingly, done for orthodox 
Christianity. In the following lecture the author discusses 
the two main types of Modernism, represented on the one 
hand by such writers as Dr. Rashdall and Dr. Glover, and 
on the other by Alfred Loisy and George Tyrrell. He in- 
dicates that the whole point of view and method of the first 
group have been effectively challenged, not so much by the 
Orthodoxy which they affect to despise, but by the opposite 
wing of Modernism which they find it convenient to dis- 
regard. Beelzebub sometimes casts out devils. In his third 
lecture, Mr. Quick deals with Faith as sealed by tradition, 
discussing the difficulties of following in the ancient paths 
and showing how in the end no modern discoveries or en- 
lightenment are hostile or alien to the Faith preached by 
the Fathers. On p. 73 he quarrels with the Church for 
demanding miracles as a condition of canonization. His 
objection is an honest and subtle one. But did not our Lord 
Himself appeal to His works as evidence to the truth of 
His claims? If so, what is there, inconsistent with the 
Theology of the Incarnation, in waiting for some direct 


' Liberalism, Modernism, and Tradition. By Rev. O. C. Quick, M.A 
London: Longmans. Pp. 151. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1922. 
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and unmistakable sanction of Heaven, in the case of the 
saints? It is not the miracles, but the “life in communion 
with God’ which makes the saint; and in waiting for mira- 
cles the Church is only waiting for God’s own testimony 
that such communion existed in an extraordinary degree. 

Mr. Quick’s analysis of the various systems of theology 
with which he is concerned is a perfect marvel of clear- 
ness. And his own thinking is invariably deep and reverent 
and most suggestive. A Catholic may not always agree with 
him, but respect him a Catholic most decidedly must. It 
is not an easy book, but it is as easy as any book on such in- 
tricate and elusive themes could be. The style of it is quite 
admirable. Indeed, Mr. Quick at times leaves his reader 
wondering how he managed to catch so well the finer shades 
of the systems he deals with. An excellent instance of his 
skill is given in his analysis of the distinctively Hebrew and 
Platonic strains in the Theology of the Incarnation (pp. 53 
sqq.). But indeed the book gives evidence on every page 
of his mastery of the historical and critical side of his sub- 
ject. It was a pleasure to read, and it will be a still greater 
pleasure to read again. In view of a second edition, it may 
be well to call attention to a small misprint in the Greek 
phrase quoted on the second line of p. 64. 


5—THE HOLY SEE AND RUSSIA! 


ERE BOUDOU has produced a work of first-rate im- 
portance and absorbing interest in this study of Papal 
relations with the great Russian Empire during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. He has drawn his materials from 
an extremely wide range of literary sources, and from the 
most intimate official documents in the Roman archives. 
There is a large bibliography of manuscript sources and 
printed works, a great number of which are by Russian and 
Orthodox writers. Pére Boudou’s plan has been to quote 
from these rather than from Catholic authorities wherever 
possible. Considering the immense quantity of his material, 
and the minuteness of his narrative, the clear and orderly 
development of the story are most praiseworthy. The 
reader’s interest is captured from the very outset, and does 
' Le Saint Siége et la Russie. Leurs rilations diplomatiques, au XIX sitcle, 


1814-1847. Par Adrien Boudou, S.J. Paris: Libraire Plon. Pp. 580. 
Price, 20 fr. 
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not flag through all the intricacies of negotiations often 
very protracted and seldom even moderately successful. 
Assuredly, the champions of the Church’s rights in this long 
quarrel saw but little fruit of their labours in this world. The 
Concordat of 1847, with which the volume closes, was not 
a first-rate achievement. But it was the best that a bad 
situation permitted of, and our appreciation of the contest, 
as we read, is hardly at all affected by the meagreness of the 
results obtained. This is, no doubt, due to the historian’s 
art in keeping the great principles at issue constantly in the 
foreground. We are thus enabled to comprehend the 
wonderful continuity and consistency of Roman policy, and 
Russian affairs take their place in general history, side by 
side with the Gallican liberties, the Kulturkampf, Josephism, 
and other like troublesome episodes. 

The principle of the Russian autocracy was tersely stated 
by Peter the Great: “The Czar is Sovereign Pontiff of all 
the Churches in Russia."”" This was the axiom that, from the 
time of Catherine II. onwards, led to ever-fresh encroach- 
ments upon the liberties of the small, scattered and hetero- 
geneous Catholic body. While professing complete tolerat- 
tion in matters of faith, the rulers of Russia claimed the same 
supreme administrative control over Catholics which they 
exercised over Lutherans and the Calvinists and other foreign 
religious bodies resident in the Empire. The Church in 
Russia was to be subjected to an authority known as the 
College of Livonia (a kind of Ministry of Religion), or to 
the Department of Foreign Cults. Uncensored correspond- 
ence with Rome was treated as a crime. During by far the 
greater part of this whole period no Papal Nuncio was 
allowed to enter Russia, and the Holy See could only deal 
either with St. Petersburg or with the bishops of the country 
through the Russian envoy at the Vatican. Frequent requests 
were made, by Consalvi and other Roman Statesmen, for 
some more direct method of communication. The appoint- 
ment of a Nuncio was one of the principal objects of Papal 
policy; but Russia would never concede the point. A purely 
secular embassy might be permitted, but no Papal repre- 
sentative should have any authority in ecclesiastical affairs 
within the Empire. In short, the Russian Catholics, while 
permitted to retain the dogma of Papal Supremacy, were 
in fact to be entirely cut off from the centre of Unity. 

The refusal of a Nuncio, we cannot help thinking, was 
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really a blessing in disguise. On a complete view of the 
situation it seems clear that the only possible attitude for 
the Holy See towards the pretensions of the Autocracy was 
one of complete intransigeance. As Pére Boudou remarks, 
the idea of reconciling these pretensions in any way with 
the constitution of the Church was altogether hopeless. It 
was a theological squaring of the circle which no diplomatic 
ingenuity could have achieved. Experience also showed that 
very exceptional strength of mind would have been required 
in any agent of the Holy See, who should have found him- 
self isolated in St. Petersburg. The Czar was a formidable 
being. Even the great Consalvi was in danger of yielding 
somewhat to the importunities and the threats of Alexander 
I. at the Congress of Vienna; and it required all the firm- 
ness of Pius VII. and his advisers in Rome to keep this 
eminent man to the rigid line of policy which subsequent 
events proved to be the right one. It is gravely doubtful 
whether the Holy See could have found a man of sufficient 
genius and heroism for the Nunciature if the Czar had been 
willing to grant it. . 

We say this without any desire whatever to disparage the 
men who at that time administered the affairs of the Church. 
On the contrary, this history shows a very high standard, 
both of talents and character, in the Roman Curia; Consalvi, 
Pacca, Arezzo, Litta, Bernetti, and Lambruschini, are a few 
names out of many that might be mentioned. It was a 
generation that had seen and endured conflict. These men 
had been hammered into fortitude in the struggle with the 
great Napoleon; and that fearful experience had developed 
in them rather the unyielding Roman stubbornness than 
diplomatic adroitness. They might have been called re- 
actionary—a word which surely may have a very honour- 
able sense. The strength of their work depended upon unity 
and compactness; and these were better secured, in dealing 
with a gigantic Power like the Czardom, by negotiations at 
long range. Any single man at close grips with the Russian 
system would almost certainly have broken down. 

The work abounds in human interest. The martyrdom 
of Poland, and the cruel oppression of the Ruthenians under 
the renegade Polish Bishop Siemaszko, exhibit the Autocracy 
in its most hateful aspect. We have no space, however, to 
go into these matters even cursorily, or to deal with the vari- 
ous personalities that pass across the stage. Gregory XVI. 
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and Alexander I. are the dominant figures for the greater 
part of this period—though Alexander died six years before 
the accession of Gregory. The curious rumours about the 
deathbed reception of Alexander into the Church are fully, 
discussed by the author, as well as the still more curious story 
of his earlier intentions of joining the Church. The Romanoff 
historian, the Grand Duke Nicholas, tries to discredit both 
these narratives; but, in our opinion, the evidence for them 
has not been overthrown. Pére Boudou ventures no opinion 
one way or another. Alexander was a “mystic”; Church 
membership seems to have meant but little to him; he 
dreamed of a rejuvenated and purified Christendom with 
himself as its leader; his favourite readings were Madame 
Guyon, Saint-Martin, and the Apocalypse. We think Pére 
Boudou is right in supposing that he never properly realized 
the true idea of the Catholic Church as a visible, spiritual 
polity. It wasout of this ferment of pietism and superstition 
that the idea of the Holy Alliance took shape. Rome, like 
the rest of Europe, distrusted this project, both on political 
and religious grounds. The real inspirer of the plan was 
the half-crazed Baroness de Kriidener, in whose disordered 
visions the Czar figured as “a new Cyrus, charged to re- 
unite the peoples of the earth under the pastoral staff of 
Christ. The millennium was at hand, and Alexander was 
to be one of the chosen instruments for the formation and 
guidance of the Church of the Saints. The combination of 
political omnipotence with fanaticism of this sort was a 
formidable menace to Catholicism; and the courage and 
sagacity with which it was met enlist our admiration. 

We cannot conclude without again thanking the author 
for this fascinating volume, and expressing the hope that 
he will be able to continue his researches into the subse- 
quent history of the Church in Russia. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY. 


se Anglican theologian, Rev.E.J.Bicknell, has published 
in The Christian Idea of Sin and Original Sin (Longmans: 6s. net) 
a course of Lectures delivered at Keble College in 1921, on the Pringle- 
Stuart foundation. His theme is one of the most serious and important 
of those with. which theology has to deal, and his treatment of it im- 
presses us on the whole very favourably. On page 40, Mr. Bicknell 
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puts forward a tentative suggestion that original sin may be inherited 
through the social environment, thus implying necessarily that babies 
at the hour of birth are free from it! But, on the other hand, this same 
chapter contains many suggestions very helpful towards understanding, 
as far as our limited intellects can, what in the last resort is a very 
baffling mystery. In his chapter on “ Psychology and Sin " the author 
gives a very clear summary of the teaching of the New Psychology, 
and follows this exposition up with some very incisive and valuable 
criticism of certain of its hypotheses. In the excellent chapter “ Has 
there been a Fall?” Mr. Bicknell gets to grips with evolutionary theories 
of sin, particularly that defended by Tennant, and shows in many a 
telling paragraph their inadequacy and distortion of the facts of ex- 
perience. This, of course, is not to say that we agree with everything 
our author says in connection with the Fall. He is “ outside the Tradi- 
tion.” But a Catholic may properly express his sincere pleasure at the 
essential “ right-mindedness ” of nearly every page of this excellent 
little book. 

Nothing is more likely to bring home to the Catholic body the great 
utility of the “ Catholic Conference of Higher Studies ” than the Sum- 
mer Schools of Catholic Studies which it has undertaken to organize 
annually. And nothing can make more evident the great advantage 
of those Schools than the publication of their proceedings. Last year 
we welcomed the issue, under the title 7he Religion of the Scriptures, a 
selection of the papers read at the Cambridge Catholic Bible Congress 
of 1921, and now we have a similar volume, Catholic Faith in the Holy 
Eucharist (Heffer and Sons: 5s. net), edited by Father C. Lattey and 
representing the substance of all the papers read on the Holy Eucharist 
at the Cambridge School of 1922. These papers not only provide the 
educated Catholic with the authoritative teaching of the Church on 
the central Mystery of the Faith, but also let the outsider see how easily 
under the “ rigid discipline of Rome " the human intellect distinguishes 
fact from speculation and combines acceptance of evidence with free- 
dom in research. Here many prominent Catholic scholars, including 
such names as Dom John Chapman, O.S.B., Canon Myers, Father de la 
Taille, S.J., Abbot Cabrol, Mgr. Canon Freeland, bring together a 
body of constructive doctrine proving the constant faith of the Church 
in the Divine Presence from the beginning through the ages. Perhaps 
the most important of the papers read was that of Father de la Taille, 
in which he presented in brief the thesis of his great book, Mysterium 
Fidei, on the sacrificial character of the Eucharist. But the whole 
volume is full of interest for the Catholic, stimulating at once his in- 
telligence and quickening the devotion of his will. 


BIBLICAL. 


We are glad that Bishop Vaughan’s useful book Concerning the 
Holy Bible: its use and abuse (B.O. & W.: 4s. 6d.) has reached a second 
edition. It contains a great variety of facts regarding the position 
of the Scriptures in the Church which are ignored by the non-Catholic 
brought up on a false tradition. It should furnish, therefore, a great 
deal of useful material for our apologists, who often find that the rational- 
ist attack on revealed religion begins with the Bible. 
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APOLOGETIC. 


No full-dress answer from the Christian standpoint to that ill-digested 
farrago of learning and credulity called The Golden Bough has yet ap- 
peared, at any rate in English. Perhaps to the judicious it answers itself. 
But in many an article, or pamphlet or book, its strange assumptions, its 
want of logic, its bias and inconsistency have been effectively exposed. 
No better work of the kind has lately come our way than Fr. Thomas 
Slater’s Christ and Evolution (B.O. & W.: 5s.), which disproves the many 
alleged parallels between the distinctive tenets of Christianity and those 
of other and older cults, and demonstrates the unique supernatural 
character of the revelation made and perpetuated by Christ. More- 
over, he shows how the guidance and restraint of Christianity are neces- 
sary to prevent natural virtues from running to excess, just as the 
authority of Christianity is the rallying-point of right belief and prac- 
tice. These essays should be widely disseminated, for they have all the 
persuasiveness and cogency of truth. 

What de Maistre did for the Papacy in Du Pape Pére A. D. Sertil- 
langes has done for the Body over which the Pope rules: he has given 
us the philosophy of The Church (B.O. & W.: 12s. 6d.). The treatment 
is not merely historical or dogmatic but goes deeper into the Divine 
Plan and shows it to be symmetrical and harmonious, to possess, as 
the masterpiece of the Great Artist, unity in diversity. The author 
expects his readers to think: his method, assertive, didactic, provokes 
thought: his exhaustive survey supplies endless material. It is a book 
to study and to ponder over: one which will give depth and stability 
to the arguments of our C.E.G. lecturers: one which might inspire many 
C.T.S. pamphlets. It should take its permanent place in the armoury 
of the Catholic pastor and apologist. 

We have waited nearly four years for the second part of Canon 
M. Sheehan’s Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine (Gill and Son: 3s. net), 
a delay no doubt caused by the elevation of the distinguished author to 
the Coadjutor Archbishopric of Sydney. This second part completes 
a work which is foremost in its class for lucidity of arrangement and 
comprehensiveness of treatment. The “Apologetics” comprised the 
Existence of God, Revelation, the Incarnation, the Church. “ Catholic 
Doctrine” deals with the Nature of God and His relations with crea- 
tures. Combined they form a two years’ course admirable in its thorough- 
ness. In this second part, the question of Evolution is treated very 
fully but without reference to Canon de Dorlodot’s important work. 
But a worse omission, and one that should be speedily remedied, is the 
omission of an Index, a real necessity in a book of this kind. 

Our readers already know from an article in our pages for February 
what we think of Bishop Gore’s Catholicism and Roman Catholicism 
(Mowbray: ts. net). In this reprint of his lectures he takes occasion 
gracefully to deprecate the resentment of his “ Roman Catholic friends " 
against his strictures on their Church, by pointing out that he was only 
attacking the claim of that Church to be the whole Church of Christ. 
We can only say in return that that claim is essential and that if the 
Roman Catholic Church is not the whole Church of Christ she deserves 
all Bishop Gore has said of her, and worse. 

The vindication of our “ exclusive claim ” is successfully effected in 
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Father Francis Woodlock’s sermons in answer to Bishop Gore’s attack, 
which are published under the title Constantinople, Canterbury and Rome 
(Longmans: 3s. 6d. net). The preacher in five successive discourses 
shows the identity of the Roman Church with that sketched and founded 
by Christ, the supremacy of the Pope as of divine institution, and neces- 
sary for unity of belief, the hollowness of the claims made to Catholicity 
by the Eastern and Anglican Churches on the grounds of Orders and 
Sacraments. Father Woodlock has produced a very readable book and 
one of value beyond its occasion. As he rightly conjectures, Bishop 
Gore’s theory is the last refuge of the Anglican who realizes the ab- 
surdity of the old Branch Theory. The book is well-documented and 
furnished with Bibliography and Index. 


DEVOTIONAL, 


Mother St. Paul in Lumen Christi: Meditations for Eastertide (Long- 
mans: 5s. net) has nearly rounded off her devotional comments on the 
spiritual cycle of the year. These meditations are carefully set in order 
and aptly reproduce the spirit of the season. They are of course founded 
on the Gospel narrative which they elucidate with much skill. 

In the third volume of The Letters of St. Teresa (Baker: ros. net), 
which the Benedictines of Stanbrooke are translating and annotating, 
some hundred letters are included, covering a little more than two years 
of the Saint’s life—1577 (December) to 1580 (January). They are of 
varied interest, reflecting the troubles connected with the progress of the 
Reform, and are thoroughly characteristic of the Saint’s combined spiri- 
tual and human wisdom. The annotations are invaluable, as St. Teresa 
is sometimes very allusive and even uses nicknames now and then. 
It does not need the recent occurrence of St. Teresa’s Tercentenary to 
arouse interest in her wonderful personality, and this splendid edition 
of her intimate self-revealings confers a great boon upon Catholics. 

The phenomenal success of Zhe Life of Fr.William Doyle, S./., 
in reviving the old Christian ideal of asceticism, will send many to 
the book compiled from his letters, diaries and retreat-notes by his 
biographer with extracts arranged so as to form A Year’s Thoughts 
(Longmans: 5s. net). These thoughts, all centred upon the one thing 
necessary, are instinct with the spirit of generous and cheerful self- 
sacrifice which characterized their author. 

Apposite reading for Holy Week and Eastertide will be found in 
Les Dernier Jours du Maitre (Gabalda: 2 vols., 10.00 fr.), by M. l'Abbé 
Dord, of Grenoble. They form the concluding volumes of a series of 
eight, taking in the whole life of our Lord, and elaborating the Gospel 
narrative with all the resources of scholarship and devotional insight. 

Before the disruption of Christendom the prayers of the faithful 
used to conform more closely than they now do to the liturgy of the 
Church, and the “Hore” in universal use during the Middle Ages 
were composed of the Office of Our Lady, that of the Dead and other 
quasi-liturgical matter. Amidst the multiplication of modern prayer- 
books, it is refreshing to turn to this old Prymer which Messrs. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne have newly and tastefully printed at prices vary- 
ing from 7s. 6d. net to 16s. net, with a full historical introduction by 
Father H. Thurston. The text of the Offices throughout is in Latin and 
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English, but there are many prayers wholly in the vernacular. It is 
an excellent book for private devotion. 

Father Benedict Williamson, in his fervent treatise The Triumph 
of Love (Kegan Paul: tos. 6d. net), has followed and developed the 
teaching of approved mystical writers on the union with God attainable 
by the human soul whilst still on earth. It is a union of wills based on 
faith and perfected in love. God is essential Love and the way of 
approach to Him is by loving. The devout author in many eloquent chap- 
ters applies the analogies of human affection to the union of the soul 
with God, and his language may be thought exaggerated by those who 
have little or no experience of this union. But his doctrine, which is 
that of all asceticism, is sound: the obstacle to love of God is undue 
love of self, and the process of union is the gradual removal of this 
obstacle. The Bishop of Plymouth contributes an appreciative preface. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

A new and revised edition, at the amazingly low price of sixpence, of 
the delightful sketch of the history of St. Winefride and the Holy Well, 
by the author of Z7'ydorne, has been issued by Messrs. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. St. Wimefride, or Holywell and its Pilgrims, is a perfect 
example of what a book of the kind should be. It tells the story of the 
saint with persuasiveness, and continues it after the second death of 
the virgin-martyr by means of the records of the saint’s interventions on 
behalf of her clients of the Holy Well. These clients included the Lady 
Margaret Beaufort and Father Oldcorne, S.J. The history is brought 
up to modern times, and, thanks to the writer's literary skill and ad- 
mirable method, should serve as a real inspiration to those who feel 
that Great Britain needs a home-made saint. 

St. Benoit: Essai psychologique d’aprés la Régle Bénédictine et les 
Dialogues de S. Grégoire, by Dom Herbart (Téqui: 6.00 fr.), explains its 
aim by its title. It is a devotional presentation of the Saint, as he is 
revealed through his rule and through his loving admirer. Though 
claiming that these sources are a trustworthy reflex of the Saint’s own 
character, the author is careful to admit that we have to allow for the 
subjectivity of the minds through which the writings have passed. The 
result is a life which is pleasant to read, and nourishing to those who 
have become wearied of the excessive erudition, the hypercritical sift- 
ings, which are deemed a scientific necessity in biography. Besides, 
the picture impressed on the mind is more living and probably much 
truer than the series of differential equations, and formulae, with which 
the scientific method encases its subject, in order to make the living 
Self invisible to the naked eye. The final value of facts in history is in 
their revelation of man’s spirit, and this is often better appreciated in- 
directly by the influence it has exercised on others, than by determining 
accurately whether he said “Up guards and at ’em” or rather “ Let 


the whole line advance,” or nothing at all. We take it that this is 
what the author is thinking of when he gives the quotation on his title 
page, “ L’histoire ne vaut que par la résurrection des Ames.” 

Canon Verdunoy of Dijon continues in Sur les Pas de nos Saints: 
2e Série (Bonne Presse: 3.00 fr.) his finely illustrated topographical and 
historical descriptions of the material environment of various French 
saints from St. Francis de Sales to the Blessed Vianney. 
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Miss Wilmot-Buxton has written a very readable account of Alcuin 
(Harding and More: §s. net) in the series Catholic Thought and Thinkers, 
and ably vindicated his right to be considered a powerful educational 
influence in the early Middle Ages. The state of Christendom, espe- 
cially in the Kingdom of the Franks, in the eighth century is clearly 
set forth as the surroundings in which Alcuin worked. Under the 
patronage of Charlemagne, rough soldier yet keen scholar, he reor- 
ganized education in Frankland and started or revitalized schools which 
had influence long after his death. The story is told with competent 
historical knowledge and literary skill. 


LITURGICAL. 


The very convenient Officium Majoris Hebdomade et Octave Pasche, 
which contains all the Mass and Breviary portions of the liturgy from 
Palm Sunday to Saturday in Easter Week, has been re-issued by the 
publishers, M. Marietti, of Turin cum cantu, and thus forms a much 
larger and still more convenient volume, running to 972 pages and 
priced unbound at 25 lire. Armed with this finely and accurately printed 
book, clerics and lay-folk may take part in the fullest celebrations of 
the sacred Liturgy with comfort and edification alike. 


FICTION. 


No one need anticipate any foolish breach of the rules of right 
living in the story with the title Sylvia Revolts, by Winefred Carter 
(Heath Cranton: 7s. 6d. net). What Sylvia rebels against are the plots 
of a snobbish mother to marry her to a disreputable scion of nobility. 
The reader’s sympathy is wholly with the heroine and he rejoices at her 
triumph. The plot is simple and slight, but the story is well and 
humorously told and is distinguished by two qualities—a knowledge of 
the Yorkshire character and dialect, and an inner acquaintance with the 
habits of theatrical touring companies. 

The purpose for which The Sun-Worshipper has been written by 
Kenneth Ingram (Ousely and Son: 6s.) is to show that the modern cult 
of Beauty finds its full realization in the Catholic Church. It is a sketch 
of the development of a young neo-pagan who had an air of ancient 
Greece about him and irreproachable taste in art and music. The 
narrator of the story discovers him in Cornwall, in suitable surround- 
ings, and tests him with scraps of music. He tries Gounod. “It sug- 
gests a society woman trying to be good in a Catholic church,” says 
Hugh, which is really clever of him, for we learn afterwards that he has 
never been in a Catholic church. Later on, circumstances take him to 
Midnight Mass at a church where Pius X.’s Motu Proprio on Church 
music has not been promulgated, for there “the orchestra were taking 
their pitch from the organ.” The description of the Mass is a brilliant 
piece of writing; the author is happy in his transcript of impressions, 
whether of Nature, Humanity, or Ritual. Midnight Mass makes a Catho- 
lic of the hero, who has passed through various phases of modern 
thought, cleverly and amusingly described. He has found Catholicism 
to contain a Reality, which the Philistine reviewer vaguely feels is 
accessible only to the mind which can place Wagner and Gounod in 
their right sequence. No attempt is made at craftmanship in linking 
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the events of the story, but this is probably deliberate. The author is an 
impressionist; and his impression is deeply interesting—as an impres- 
sion. We are left with a doubt whether the Catholicism herein conceived 
is the true variety. Something is lacking either in appreciation or 
expression. The ordinary “ Roman,” at any rate, will probably fail to 
find an essential difference between Hugh at Midnight Mass and the ( 
Society lady under the influence of Gounod. ( 
In her foreword to The Red Queen (B.O. & W.: 6s.) Miss Wilmot- i 
Buxton describes her work as a “ romance of history " rather than an 
“historical romance.” It has been built up from contemporary docu- , 
ments, abounding in material for vivid word-pictures and dramatic scenes, 
' 
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and on the whole the skilled pen of the writer has made good use of 
her material. But one had hoped for better. One is loath to cavil at 
any serious attempt to show how Catholics suffered in the Elizabethan 
persecutions, but the thread of the story that runs through the book seems 
to us hardly substantial enough to hold together the disconnected epi- 
sodes. The author has in fact fallen between the two stools: her book 
in its present form is not historical enough for the serious student and 1 
not romantic enough for the ordinary lay-reader. Miss Wilmot-Buxton 
has already made valuable contributions to the history of this country 
and will doubtless continue to do so, but if she wishes to teach in the ; 
form of fiction we think she must provide a greater proportion of “ jam.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A book of much research, L’Intelligence Catholique dans I’Italie du 
20me siécle (Gabalda: 7.50 fr.), by Maurice Vaussard, with an illumina- 
ting preface by G. Goyau, gives an account of the return of Catholic 
thought and activity into modern Italian culture. A series of judicious 
and well-written biographies traces the penetration of Catholic influence 
into social life through the Universities, the Press, and through social 
combination. The immediate agents are mostly laymen, but in Car- 
dinal Maffi the author offers the picture of direct ecclesiastical influence 
in the same direction. The book is of interest to English Catholics, 
for the conditions of their social existence are somewhat analogous, and 
it is encouraging to learn how the determined and intelligent efforts 
of a few select minds may turn lethargy and timidity into enthusiastic 
co-operation. 

We have nothing good to say of Jésus Historique (Librairie Istra, 
Paris: 7.50fr.), by C. Piepenbring. It is an impossible book. The 
author belongs to the extreme left wing of the eschatalogical school, and 
disposes of miracles and prophecies and uncongenial texts with a magis- 
terial flourish of the pen. It would be a hopeless task to try to criticize 
the book in detail, even if Catholic readers were likely to waste their 
francs on such an offensive and impertinent production. We might 
respect the author if he made any serious attempt to support his state- 
ments. But all he gives us is M. Loisy. He cannot accept the Evan- 
gelists’ statements, but swallows with avidity the casual ifse dixits of 
this latest prophet of the arbitrary. 

The Almanack Catholique Francais pour 1923 (Bloud et Gay: 5.00 fr.) 
gives a very full conspectus of the varied activities of our French 
brethren and of the Church at large during the past year. It is in- 
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valuable for those who wish to know what is being done in France 
for the faith and for civilization. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Catholic Truth for March maintains the excellent promise of its 
earlier issues, but we think it would gain in value and the C.T.S. save 
expense if the book reviews now printed separately in C.B.N. were 
incorporated in it. A most interesting column is devoted to the “ Best 
Sellers "" amongst the Society's publications. Obviously the question 
of distribution is one which concerns the whole utility of the C.T.S. 
If church-door cases were everywhere installed and well worked every- 
where the output of pamphlets might be enormously increased. We 
read that of 115 churches visited in the London area, forty-one have 
cases in first-rate condition, twenty are “ satisfactory,” thirty are not 
and twenty-four have no case at all. Clearly there is still room for an 
Apostolate of the Pamphlet. 

Father Jaggar’s pamphlet on Extreme Unction gives in detail the 
proofs that establish the rite as a Sacrament always in use in the Church, 
and answers various Protestant objections. 

His Further Greetings, by Mother St. Paul, is issued at 2d. from the 
House of Retreats, Birmingham, and contains eleven simple medita- 
tions on our Lord’s words after the Resurrection. 

Father Dunford has issued a useful booklet, Holy Mass and Bene- 
diction for Children (B.O.& W.: 1s.), in which, by means of simple 
explanations and pictures, the young may be instructed in the full 
meaning of these Eucharistic rites. The explanation, however, of the 
lighted Sanctuary lamp—* to remind our Lord we are thinking of Him "— 
seems unreal and fanciful: “to remind us to keep thinking of Him ” 
would be better. 

A batch of small devotional books from the Anglican Society of 
SS. Peter and Paul can be only briefly noticed. Seven Words of Love, 
by D. Morse-Boycott (one shilling) are pious meditations on the words 
from the Cross. Holy Week Ceremonies (3d.) are short explanations 
of the traditional rites. The C.T.S. booklets are recommended in a 
bibliography. A Child’s Our Father (1s. 6d.), by E. Nalder, contains 
simple explanations in a sort of vers dibre of the petitions of the best of 
prayers. The Stations of the Cross with intention for the Faithful De- 
parted (3d.) follows the traditional Catholic devotion. Meditations on 
the Rosary (1s.) are wholly Catholic in spirit and expression. 

Spiritism and the Voice of the Church (S.SS.P.& P.: 6d.) is an 
earnest protest by the Rev. C. H. Rouse, Organizing Secretary of the 
Anglican Crusade Against Spiritism, against the latitude allowed to her 
members in this matter by the Church of England, a protest the plain 
speaking of which caused the Bishop of Hereford to withdraw his 
patronage from the lecture. The Bishop’s letter and the lecturer’s an- 
swer are printed at the end of the lecture. 

The little Christmas Play which had such success last year, The 
Child who had never heard of Christmas (Sands & Co.: 6d. net), by Miss 
Margaret Mackenzie, with music by Bernard Merefield, is now avail- 
able in tastefully printed form. 

An adaptation from Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale (B.O. & W.: 1s.), by 
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S. D. Collingwood, with modernized spelling, makes a dainty little gift- 


book. 


A handy little Life of St. Francis of Sales, by Mrs. L. M. Stacpoole 


Kenny, should help to popularize still more the gentle saint whom the 
Pope has made patron of Catholic writing-folk. 

The Tertiaries of the Marist Order are perhaps little known amongst 
us. A full account of their origin and spirit may be found in Le Tiers 
Ordre de Marie (Téqui: s0c.), authoritatively issued by the Directorate, 
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